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That the school is a society, that the child is a social being, 
that education is not preparation for life but life itself, are 
statements found in many oft-recurring forms in the literature 
of pedagogy. Of the truth of the principle involved there can 
be no doubt. In recent times the curriculum of the secondary 
school has been examined in the light of this doctrine and im- 
portant modifications have been made involving the dropping of 
some subjects, the addition of others, and marked changes in - 
methods of instruction. But no one will declare that with all 
these changes on the formal side our high schools are now 
making adequate provision for the social training of their pupils. 

Sociability is a marked characteristic of the period of ado- 
lescence. Young people of this age form natural groups for 
team games, for literary and artistic pursuits of a more or less 
serious nature and for less serious enjoyments such as dancing. 
The reason underlying the formation of all these groups is their 
desire to be together. The home is able to provide for these 
social enjoyments only in a small degree and in most cases does 
not do so at all. The church does something in this direction 


1This article is the second in a series of articles by head-masters and 
principals, treating of the administrative problems of various types of secondary 
schools. The first article of the series, “The Aims, Duties, and Opportunities of 
the Head-Master of an Endowed Secondary School,” by Dr. Endicott Peabody, 
appeared in the October number of the School Review, Vol. XVII, pp. 521-28.— 
Ep. School Review. 
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for those whom it is able to reach. Some churches have formed 
clubs for their boys and girls which in a measure satisfy the 
social needs of a few, but these organizations are usually re- 
stricted by lack of suitable leaders and of the faculties required 
to give variety and permanent attractiveness to their work. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association also partly meets the needs 
of many. But the street corner, vacant lot, billiard hall, and 
sometimes less desirable places are often the only places in which 
this natural instinct finds unrestricted opportunity for develop- 
~ment. Under these conditions it is small wonder that the 
satisfaction of this desire for social activity on the part of young 
_people often takes forms annoying to the older and more serious 
members of the community, if not positively harmful to the 
young people themselves. But while the home, the church, and 
similar organizations are unable to meet the social needs of the 
adolescent boy and girl, the high school is peculiarly adapted to 
this end. It is the natural center for the promotion and proper 
regulation of this side of the pupil’s life. Thrown together inti- 
mately during a large part of their waking hours, the pupils 
most naturally form their social groups from their schoolfellows. 
The classes form natural units for competition in athletic games: 
the pupil’s interest in literary, musical, or artistic activities often 
makes it possible to turn his social instincts in directions which 
promote his intellectual and aesthetic development. There is 
also the additional advantage that the authority of the teachers, 
which controls the pupils as no authority outside of school does, 
if extended sympathetically to the social life of the pupils, 
assures a better regulation than can possibly be provided in any 
other way. 

It is apparent that the high school has generally failed to 
recognize its responsibility in this direction. Athletic, literary, 
debating, musical, and art clubs, with the other forms of social 
activity natural to this period, are seldom thought of by school 
authorities as a means of securing an important educational end. 
Save as a principal or teacher has a chance interest in some par- 
ticular form of the social life of his pupils, little attention is 
paid to these features of school life except to repress or control 
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their troublesome developments. For proof of this one need only 
look through the proceedings of our educational societies and 
the periodicals of secondary education, where he will find numer- 
ous articles dealing with the pathological side of the situation. 
Prominent among these are numerous papers dealing with the 
difficulties arising from the financial mismanagement of school 
athletics and the low standards of sportsmanship prevailing in 
high schools. Perhaps the best illustration of the serious conse- 
quences of the prevalent attitude of school authorities toward 
these matters is found in the school fraternity, which grew up 
and flourished recently in response to a real need of the pupils 
for the satisfaction of which the school made no provision. But 
neither the difficulties connected with school athletics nor the 
more serious ones of the school fraternity can be permanently 
removed by the method of repression. Unless we give more 
serious and intelligent consideration to the real nature of the 
problem we shall find ourselves before long confronted by the 
same difficulties in another form. We cannot change the nature 
of the boy nor should we try to do so. Only as we come to 
understand him and work sympathetically with him can we ex- 
pect to secure peace for ourselves and an adequate social training 
for him. 

The English public schools since the time of Arnold have 
recognized the importance of sports in developing the many 
qualities which make for sound character. One need only visit 
the playing fields of Rugby on an afternoon of a half-holiday and 
watch the boys at play, or walk through the cricket clubhouse 
where no lockers are necessary to insure the security of one’s 
possessions, to realize that there are standards of honesty and 
sportsmanship attainable among boys which we have as yet hardly 
dared to hope for. It is true that the boys in these schools come 
from a distinct social class and present a homogeneity of ideal 
and training which is found in none of our public high schools 
and is only approached in a few of our private schools, yet the 
traditions and practices of the great public schools of England 
are the result of an appreciation of the possibilities of utilizing 
the natural social instincts of the boys and of a definite plan of 
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organization for the purpose of securing through these the best 
possible training for the leaders of the next generation. Of 
late, notable success has been secured in the same direction in 
the English municipal day schools, which are very much like our 
public high schools.2 The most valuable lesson which we may 
learn from the English schools is in their recognition of the 
value of the more purely social activities as a means of training 
the youth and in their methods of organizing these activities in 
such a way as to secure the best results. 

In this country many schools have adopted elaborate systems 
of social organization called “school cities” and generally spoken 
of under the rather misleading caption of “student self-govern- 
ment.’”” These have consciously imitated the forms of organiza- 
tion of mature society, particularly on the repressive side, with 
policemen and courts of justice through which offenders against 
the requirements of the school society are detected, apprehended, 
tried, and sentenced by their fellows. It is claimed that practical 
civics may best be taught in this way, that pupils develop greater 
independence, a higher sense of honor, and more consideration 
for the rights of others. These desirable ends have doubtless 
been secured through the operation of the plan under favorable 
conditions. However, its adoption by teachers who had not 
considered sufficiently the details of the plan or by those who 
were not adapted to this peculiar method of control has led in 
many cases to its failure and abandonment. In the last analysis 
there is no such thing as successful student self-government. 
The guiding personality of the teacher, however tactfully he may 
conceal himself, is the one feature essential to its success. It 
may further be said that this form of organization is highly arti- 
ficial and the duties which the pupils assume with the offices to 
which they are elected are likely to become uninteresting and 
arduous. 

After all, the school city does not, as an essential part of its 
operation, make provision for those natural social activities to 
which I have just referred as so prominent in the life of the 


?See the articles of J. J. Findlay (Manchester, England), on “The Cor- 
porate Life of the School,” School Review, Vol. XV, 744-53 and Vol. XVI, 
601-8. 
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English public schools. In these, the house, in which from forty 
to sixty boys live, forms the natural unit of organization of the 
social life. On entrance to school a boy is placed in a certain 
house of which he continues to be a member so long as he remains 
in the school. In this house center all his social interests and 
enthusiasms. For its honor he contends in football, cricket, and 
the other forms of contests, feeling greater concern only for the 
honor of his school as a whole. The same method of organiza- 
tion has been employed in many English day schools, the boys 
being divided into groups called “houses,” carrying over this 
name from the boarding schools, although of course the boys 
do not live together in separate houses. Among the advantages 
of this method of organization are the following: the houses 
form units of convenient size and provide a large number of po- 
sitions in which boys are learning how to be effective leaders ; the 
permanency of the group makes it possible to build up strong 
and helpful traditions; the presence in the same house of boys 
at all stages of advancement brings the younger boys into inti- 
mate relation with their leaders and provides for the control 
of the younger by the older boys. 

This house method with some modification has been adopted 
in some of our American boarding schools, but is not adapted to 
conditions in our high schools. What we may learn from the 
English school is not so much in the direction of formal organi- 
zation as in the attitude of the teachers toward the social life 
of the boys. In England the secondary-school teacher feels it 
as much a part of his work to share in the sports of his boys on 
the playground as to instruct them in the classroom. It is not 
difficult to trace to its source the real reason why sport is enjoyed 
by English boys for its own sake and why the low standards of 
honesty and sportsmanship so often found in American schools 
are not to be found there. Instead of placing our teachers in 
responsible charge of the boys at their games, more often we 
leave them without supervision or give them into the hands of 
professional coaches whose personal habits are frequently ques- 
tionable and whose chief desire is that their team may win at 
whatever cost. It is absolutely essential to the proper organiza- 
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tion and control of the social activities of the high school that 
the teachers shall recognize their value and share in the responsi- 
bility and labor involved. It is only fair to expect that time and 
effort spent by teachers in these directions shall be taken into 
consideration in the amount of other work assigned in the more 
formal work of teaching. 

No such basis as the English schools find in their house plan 
for the formation of suitable groups seems to be at hand in our 
high schools. The classes form natural groups around which 
certain social activities center, but in the various literary, scien- 
tific, musical, and other clubs, no such basis of selection is appro- 
priate. Here similarity of interest seems to offer the only basis 
for the formation of groups. One principle must be insisted 
upon, that all except class clubs shall be open to all the members 
of,the school, both pupils and teachers. 

The details of organization adapted to any individual school 
may best be worked out by those in charge. It may not be in- 
appropriate to state with some completeness the methods em- 
ployed and the results secured in the school with which the writer 
is connected. The University High School, Chicago, is a day 
school of 600 pupils of whom about two-thirds are boys. The 
school aims to provide for all the proper social activities of its 
pupils. These activities are in charge of four committees of the 
faculty as follows: Committee on Athletics and Games, Com- 
mittee on Literary Clubs, Committee on Science and Art Clubs, 
Committee on Student Publications. The following rules have 
been adopted governing all clubs in the school: (1) All clubs 
have faculty advisers. (2) No club holds its meeting in the 
evening. (3) New clubs to be formed must obtain the approval 
of the appropriate faculty committee. (4) All clubs in arrang- 
ing for the time of meeting must consult the appropriate faculty 
committee. (5) The days of meeting of the different clubs are: 
Monday—Music Clubs; Tuesday—Science and Literary Clubs; 
Wednesday—Arts and Crafts Clubs ; Thursday—Debating Clubs ; 
Friday—Parties. It is apparent that these activities are under 
eareful supervision. This of course does not mean that the 
teachers exert a repressive influence that robs the social life of the 
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pupils of its natural spontaneity. They are rather helpful ad- 
visers sharing with the pupils in their enjoyment of their social 
life. The requirement that all meetings of clubs shall be in the 
daytime removes many difficulties that are found where pupils 
gather in the evening. All meetings are held on the school 
premises, the usual hour being three o’clock, the hour when the 
session of the day ends. The schedule providing for meetings of 
certain groups of clubs on certain days makes it possible for a 
pupil to belong to clubs of various sorts and thus extend his 
social activities more widely than he otherwise might. 

Athletics naturally interest the greatest number of both boys 
and girls. For the boys athletics include football, baseball, track, 
basket-ball, swimming, golf, tennis, and gymnastics: for the 
girls there are basket-ball, baseball, hockey, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, track, and gymnastics. These sports are in charge of the 
Department of Physical Instruction which consists of two men 
and two women who devote all their time to the physical training 
of the pupils with such assistants as are necessary to secure care- 
ful supervision of all games. There are contests throughout the 
entire year in these various sports, out of doors when the weather 
is suitable and indoors at other times. Most of the contests are 
between different teams of the school. For these teams the classes 
form the basis of division though the number of teams from a 
given class is not confined to one in each sport. For example, in 
the autumn, in football each class has its first and second teams. 
Definite schedules are played by the boys’ class teams in football, 
baseball, track (both indoor and outdoor), basket-ball, and tennis, 
and by the girls’ teams, in basket-ball, baseball, swimming, and 
tennis. With competition running high for places on these 
different teams and with daily practice or games, it will be seen 
that every afternoon throughout the entire year finds a large 
number both of the boys and of the girls engaged in competitive 
games of some sort. During the autumn of last year there were 
eight football teams practicing and playing regularly. It is pos- 
sible in this way to rob of all weight the objection that athletics 
actually furnish physical training only to a few pupils and those 
the ones who least need it. While the school does not yet secure, 
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as do the English public schools, that each pupil who is physically 
able shall compete regularly in some form of athletic sport, yet a 
large part, both boys and girls, actually do engage in such sport 
with regularity under careful supervision. 

While in most schools interschool games with the preparation 
of the teams for these contests comprise all the athletic training 
and are participated in by a very small number of pupils, in the 
University High School the interschool games comprise but a 
small part of those actually played. For example, last autumn 
while there were more than one hundred boys who played in foot- 
ball games, there were only four games played with teams from 
other schools. In some other forms of sport the number of inter- 
school games was larger than in football, but in all the sports the 
number of games played between teams within the school was 
much in excess of those played with teams from other schools. 
It has been urged that distinct advantage would be gained if all 
interschool athletic games could be given up and all contests be 
confined to teams within the school. The high schools of one 
city have tried this plan and reports indicate that the results have 
been most satisfactory. This is doubtless an effective method of 
getting rid of the serious difficulties that have attended inter- 
school games in the past. But these difficulties are not without 
possibility of remedy and giving up interschool contests is a 
distinct loss to a school. Dr. Gulich has shown® that while the 
physical results of interschool athletics are inconsiderable, the 
chief end sought in these contests is not physical but social and 
moral training in which the whole school shares. By being loyal 
to his school, whether a member of a team or not, a boy is devel- 
oping “the qualities of loyalty, of social morality, and of social 
conscience. These are the essential elements out of which social 
loyalty and morality may be developed.” With clear vision and 
firm insistence upon high standards of sportsman-like conduct on 
the part of athletic teams, school officers may lay the foundation 
of traditions for clean and gentlemanly sport which every member 
of the school, as well as the members of the team, will take pride 
in maintaining. Not many years ago the annual football game 
®Team Games and Civic Loyalty,” School Review, Vol. XIV., 676-78. 
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between two schools was attended with a general fight between 
the supporters of the opposing teams in which it was necessary for 
the police to take a hand, followed in the darkness of night by 
defacement of the walls of the school buildings by the painting 
of opprobrious epithets. Last autumn on the evening before the 
game between these same schools the members of one team were 
entertained at dinner by the members of the other, and while the 
game was attended by intense enthusiasm on the part of the sup- 
porters from each school there were none of the unfortunate 
occurrences of the former year and the two schools actually 
cheered for each other more than once during the game. There 
is no doubt that here was a distinct gain in social morality on the 
part of some 2,000 young people which was worth much effort to 
secure and which could not have been gained except through the 
agency of carefully conducted interschool athletics. In order to 
establish the relation of host and guest between the opposing 
teams, in the contract for two games in successive years with the 
only team outside Chicago with which our team will play there 
is a specific agreement that the home team shall entertain their 
visitors socially at dinner on the evening before the game. 

At the close of the season for each sport, school emblems are 
awarded to members of the teams which have represented the 
school and to the class teams the privilege of wearing the class 
numeral is given. These are voted by the faculty committee on 
athletics on the recommendation of the member of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Training in charge of the team and the captain 
of the team. In awarding these emblems, faithfulness in train- 
ing and in practice and loyalty to the team and school are funda- 
mental requirements which are considered in addition to ability 
and performance in the games. It has happened that an athlete 
of exceptional ability has failed to receive an emblem because he 
did not meet the high standard set outside that for mere ability 
in the sport. When it is also considered that the privilege of 
representing the school in any form depends upon the satis- 
factory performance of scholastic work it will be understood 
that the school emblem is perhaps the most coveted possession 
one may secure. At the last assembly of each quarter the suc- 
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cesses of the teams are recounted by their fellows and the 
members are called upon the platform where amid great en- 
thusiasm they receive their emblems. But opportunity is never 
lost at these times to point out the real meaning of the occasion 
and to restate and strengthen the traditions for manly sport 
that are becoming every year more effective in the school. 
—While athletics probably engage a larger amount of time 
and interest than all other forms of social life combined, pro- 
vision is made for a great variety of social activity of other 
sorts. Debating is carried on in class clubs which meet at regu- 
lar intervals and in the Clay Club, an organization which dates 
from the first year of the school. Debates are held each year 
with other schools for which the debaters are selected by compe- 
tition open to the entire school. After the contests the sting of 
defeat as well as the elation of victory is tempered by bringing 
the representatives of the two schools together socially on the 
basis of guest and host. The Engineering Club holds regular 
meetings throughout the year at which reports are made and 
papers read both by members of the Club and by others. The 
Camera and Sketch clubs interest many, and make creditable 
exhibits of their work at the end of the year which attract the 
attention not only of members of the school but of many visitors. 
The Dramatic Club supplements regular work given to an elec- 
tive class in connection with the English Department. Perhaps 
the most creditable public performance connected with all the 
social work of the school has been the annual dramatic entertain- 
ment which attracts a large and appreciative audience. Two 
short plays, of high literary and artistic merit, are presented, the 
object being to provide opportunity for as large a number as 
possible to share the benefits resulting from this training. Com- 
petent judges select the participants in trials open to all pupils 
of the school. There are various musical clubs, both vocal and 
instrumental, which meet regularly and furnish music for 
the school assemblies and various public occasions. Modern- 
language clubs make agreeable social adjuncts to the classroom 
work in these departments. 
Reference has been made to the classes as forming natural 
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group divisions in athletics. These are also used for debating, 
music, class parties, etc. Class meetings give excellent oppor- 
tunities for gaining knowledge and practice in parliamentary 
usage. Class elections are always held by ballot in the school 
office. Nominations are made by a committee elected by the 
class and additional nominations may be made by petition signed 
by ten members of the class. In practice this method of nomina- 
tion is always employed. 

There are three student publications, a daily newspaper, a 
monthly devoted to literary work, and an annual of the usual 
sort. Each of these is under the careful supervision of a teacher. 
The daily is a four-page sheet which covers in a thorough 
manner the daily happenings of the school and also serves as a 
bulletin for announcements to pupils and faculty. A separate 
group of editors has charge of each day’s issue during the week, 
thus distributing the work so that it is not excessive. The ma- 
terial used in the monthly is selected from the regular theme 
work of the classes. 

The Students’ Council is an organization consisting of fifteen 
members, comprising the presidents of each of the four classes 
and four members of the senior class, three members of the 
junior class, and two members each from the sophomore and 
freshman classes. It is thus a representative group of the entire 
school. Regular meetings are held at which matters of general 
interest to the school are discussed. Recommendations from the 
students to the faculty are made through the medium of the 
council. Measures under consideration by the faculty are some- 
times referred to the council and their opinion sought. Aside 
from these deliberative functions, the council nominates the candi- 
dates for managers of the various athletic teams before their 
election by the Faculty Committee on Athletics and Games. 

A group of “honor societies” presents what is, perhaps, a 
unique feature in the high school. One of these, open both to 
boys and girls, is based on scholarship. Its object, as stated, is 
to maintain the standard of scholarship and to promote good 
fellowship among the members of the school. Election to this 
is confined to members of the senior class who have been mem- 
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bers of the school not less than two years, who have maintained 
a certain high record of scholarship, and who are of good moral 
character. All who have satisfied these conditions are elected 
to membership on approval of the deans. Membership in this 
society is a highly coveted honor. Two other societies, one each 
for boys and girls, are composed of members of the senior class 
selected because of distinguished service in promoting the social, 
as contrasted with the scholastic, life of the school. The mem- 
bership of the boys’ society is limited to fifteen, and of the 
girls’ society to ten. For purpose of election to these societies, 
the more important of the offices in connection with the various 
social organizations are divided into two classes, major and 
minor. Those holding major offices become ex officio members. 
Of those holding minor offices enough are elected by the senior 
class to fill the membership of the boys’ society to fifteen, and of 
the girls’ to ten. In these elections, which are held by ballot in 
the school offices, boys vote for boys, and girls for girls. All can- 
didates for these societies, both ex officio and by election, must be 
approved by vote of the faculty. That it may not appear that 
too great a premium is placed on the holding of office it should 
be stated that no one of these offices, either major or minor, can 
be held by one who has failed in any study during the previous 
quarter or whose work in any study is unsatisfactory at the 
time of election. That membership in these societies is the 
most highly coveted honor in the school will be easily appreciated. 
It is interesting to note that there are instances, though infre- 
quent, in which the same pupil has been a member of the honor 
society based on scholarship and of that based on social promin- 
ence. 

The general school assembly plays an important part in the 
social life of the school. This occurs on Monday morning and 
occupies a full hour. It is introduced by a brief formal religious 
service. The remainder of the hour is used in various ways to 
serve the interests of the school. All announcements regarding 
the different clubs and other student organizations are made 
by the student officers, who always speak from the platform. A 
sense of responsibility is thus encouraged in the officers and, 
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besides, there is no small value in this practice in extemporaneous 
speaking before a large and critical audience. School activities 
not easily under observation are made the subjects of special 
programmes. An example of this sort is the school daily to 
which an entire programme was given, embodying a description 
by several members of the staff of the process of bringing out a 
single issue. The awarding of emblems to the athletic teams 
at the close of each quarter has already been described. Fre- 
quent musical programmes are furnished by members of the 
faculty and pupils. There are lectures and addresses on appro- 
priate subjects from time to time and of course there are certain 
vital topics which need to be presented by the officers of the 
school. In general it is the purpose to make the assembly an 
occasion in which the whole school gathers to consider together, 
in as informal a manner as possible, the things which are vitally 
interesting to the school. 

The University High School, in common with most city 
high schools, has had its fraternity problem to settle. Five 
years ago there were in the school several secret societies among 
both boys and girls. The whole question was considered 
carefully for a year by faculty, parents, and students. As a 
result of much discussion it was decided by vote of the Parents’ 
Association to rid the school of these organizations by requiring 
a pledge from the pupils who were then members that they would 
take no further members into their societies. The original 
societies, with constantly diminishing membership by reason of 
graduation or removal, had a legitimate existence in the school 
up to last year. All applicants for admission to the school before 
their applications are accepted are now required to present the 
following pledge signed by themselves and their parents or 
guardians: 

I hereby declare that I am not a member of any fraternity, sorority, or 
other secret society, and that I am not pledged to any such society. I 
hereby promise without any mental reservation that, as long as I shall 
be a member of the University High School, I will have no connection 
whatever with any secret society, in this school or elsewhere. I also de- 
clare that I regard myself bound to keep these promises, and on no account 
to violate any of them. 
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The present situation with reference to fraternities has not 
been secured without many difficulties. These have been in- 
creased by the proximity of other schools in which chapters of 
the fraternities represented in the University High School could 
not be prevented from initiating members of the school. It has 
been necessary to remove from school a few who have violated 
their pledges. It may, however, fairly be said that the fraternity 
problem has been successfully solved. 

The school authorities, however, have recognized that the 
fraternity represented the students’ attempt to satisfy for them- 
selves a genuine need. To provide for this natural desire of boys 
to get together in a place which they may call their own, the 
University High Club was started a little more than two years 
ago. Fortunately there was a two-story dwelling house situated 
on the school ground, and owned by the University which was 
easily made available for the use of the club. The house has a 
reception room, a reading-room, a dining-room, and a kitchen 
on the first floor; the second floor is occupied by the billiard-room 
and one or two other small rooms. The clubhouse is open each 
school day from 12:30 to 6 Pp. M. to members who may be either 
boys or male teachers of the school. The membership fee is 
within the reach of all. Additional income is obtained from the 
billiard and pool tables and from the lunchroom, which, by its 
profits, pays the expenses of a competent steward for the house. 
The officers of the club are boys who are under the supervision 
of a member of the faculty. Regular meetings of the officers 
and directors are held and a good deal of enterprise is shown 
in the management of club affairs. There is always a feeling 
of responsibility on the part of the officers who are among the 
older and more reliable boys which has absolutely prevented any 
serious misuse of the privileges of the club. The clubhouse is 
much frequented, boys and teachers enjoying its privileges to- 
gether. Occasional social events take place here on Friday or 
Saturday evenings, such as small entertainments given by mem- 
bers of the club, or talks by men, sometimes the fathers of the 
boys. Visiting athletic teams are entertained here, the boys 
taking peculiar satisfaction in extending this courtesy in a club- 
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house which is their own. Occasionally on a Saturday or some 
other special day the clubhouse has been turned over to the 
girls who have greatly enjoyed this borrowed privilege. It was 
not, at first, practicable to think of providing permanently any 
similar facilities for a girls’ club. This, however, has now been 
made possible in a part of a building which is being devoted to 
school uses this year, and the girls will now have clubrooms as 
well adapted to their use as those of the boys to theirs. A com- 
mittee consisting of teachers, girls, and mothers is taking up 
carefully the plans for furnishing these rooms and organizing 
the club. 

Up to this point no direct reference has been made to that 
side of the social life growing out of the association of boys 
and girls in the same school. Of course, these relations have 
been implied in connection with the class organizations and the 
various dramatic, musical, literary, and art clubs, in which the 
boys and girls mingle freely. It is, however, in connection with 
the parties that the boys and girls come together for the sole 
purpose of enjoying one another’s society. On each Friday after- 
noon during the autumn and winter quarters, there is a dancing 
party in the gymnasium from three to four-thirty. This is in 
charge of the teacher who gives the regular class instruction in 
gymnastic dancing: there are also other teachers present and 
always a considerable number of parents. The party is open 
to all members of the school but to no one else. No one is 
allowed to enter after the party opens nor leave until its close, 
and all who are present participate. The dancing takes the 
form of a cotillion in which the figures are so devised as to secure 
a frequent and general mixing of the participants. The party 
closes formally, the parents and teachers standing in line to 
receive the good nights of the pupils as they pass out. These 
parties are largely attended, are evidently greatly enjoyed and 
are marked by naturalness in the relations of the boys and girls 
toward each other. The period since these parties have been 
held has witnessed a constant diminution in the silliness which 
is supposed to accompany the relations of boys and girls at this 
age and a corresponding increase in natural and unaffected con- 
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duct in the presence of each other. At the end of the autumn 
and winter quarters, two of these parties are made special occa- 
sions, one for the two lower, and the other for the two upper 
classes. At these the Parents’ Association provides favors, re- 
freshments, and special music. Again toward the close of the 
year, another party is given to the whole school under the same 
auspices, which is the only school party for the year held in the 
evening. 

Reference has several times been made to the parents in 
connection with the social life of the school. It will easily be 
understood that no such elaborate social organization can be 
conducted successfully without the intelligent and substantial 
co-operation of the parents and pupils. The Parents’ Associa- 
tion has taken up for consideration many of the features in the 
social organization described, has provided the money necessary to 
their inauguration, and each year provides the money necessary to 
maintain these activities. Through committees and individuals 
they come into very close contact with the social life of the 
school. 

It is at once apparent that the conditions which make such a 
complete organization of the social life possible are peculiar to 
a few schools and that the resources necessary cannot be secured 
in most public and many private secondary schools. However, 
at the first, no one foresaw the full development of the elaborate 
organization in the University High School.* The present con- 
dition has been an evolution which began in the idea that it was 
the function of the high school to provide for the training of 
the pupil’s whole nature, followed by a determined effort to 
make this idea effective. With the same idea and determination 
any school, whatever its situation or circumstances, may at 
once begin to make effective those agencies which, as no others 
in our public schools can, train boys and girls to become morally 
self-reliant men and women. 


*For a statement of the theoretical basis of the social organization of the 
University High School the reader is referred to the article “Social Education 
through the School,” School Review, Vol. XV, pp. 11-23, by William Bishop 
Owen, dean of the school during the years 1903-9, who is chiefly responsible 
for the organization described in the present article. 


THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN 
RUSSIA 


CLARENCE L. MEADER 
The University of Michigan 


American educational journals and the American press in 
general have published but few notices concerning the important 

events that have been transpiring in educational circles in Russia 

during the past and the current year. However, these events 

are so important for the light they throw on the conditions under 

which the educational system of Russia develops, and in particular 

on the difficulties presented by the problems of education reform 

in that country, that they cannot fail to be of interest to Ameri- 

can teachers. 

Of greatest importance and interest is the contest that has 
been carried on between the minister of education (officially 
called the minister of popular enlightenment) on the one hand 
and the authorities of higher educational institutions, chiefly uni- 
versities and technical schools.1 The difficulty arose funda- 
mentally from the difference that exists between the views of the 
liberal advocates of educational reform and the minister of edu- 
cation (representing the interest of the established government) 
as to the purposes and aims of education. In general it may be 
said that the social conditions in Russia, especially in the forms 
they have assumed during the last half-century, have been such as 
to bring into prominence the effect which the spread of education 
exerts upon the political life of the nation. The prominence of 
this idea may be compared with the stress laid upon the “social 
value” of education in America at the present time. Undoubtedly 
both the Russian government officials and the liberal reformers 
would agree that the aim of education is to produce good and 
efficient citizens, but they would certainly hold more or less widely 
differing views as to what constitutes a citizen of that type. The 


1A number of the technical schools lie outside the jurisdiction of the 
minister of education. Accordingly they were not directly involved in the 


struggle. 
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views of the government on this last point are, of course, con- 
servative. A St. Petersburg paper quotes them as follows: “The 
school should counteract the development of materialistic tend- 
encies, should develop a conservative spirit in the youth, and 
strengthen in them the spirit of submission to the law and respect 
for authority,” i.e., in a word, the school should develop loyal 
subjects of the Czar. Consistent with the general point of view 
the government? has shown special favor to the sons of the no- 
bility and to others, who have given promise of future usefulness. 
Special schools have been established for such persons and their 
admission to higher educational institutions has been made easy, 
while difficulties have been laid in the way of any who showed 
evidence of becoming dangerous citizens. So government offi- 
cials regard education for the lower classes as a luxury, to which 
they should not aspire. As to the views of the liberal “reform- 
ers” it is difficult, on account of the censorship of the press in 
Russia, to find definite printed statements. However, it may be 
stated with certainty, that their general purpose is to secure an 
educational system that will develop the moral and intellectual 
character of the citizen up to the point where he will be able to 
perform the duties of citizenship which are borne by the great 
middle and lower classes of most modern, constitutional states.* 
The particular principle for which universities were contend- 
ing last year (and are still contending, for the question is far 
from definitely decided) was that of university autonomy. A 
brief review of the history of university administration since 
1863 is necessary to the understanding of the special rights in 
controversy during the recent struggle. In the above-mentioned 
year the Russian universities* received a new constitution from 


? Of course, we are here speaking of a sort of “general” or “characteristic” 
attitude of the government. It must not be forgotten that individual govern- 
ment officials entertain personally various views upon the subject of education, 
as on other topics. Some of the Czars, for example, have been extremely 
liberal, not only in their views, but in their legislation. 

* Something like two-thirds of the population of Russia is at present illiterate. 

*At that time there were universities at Moscow, Iuriev (Dorpat), Kazan, 
Kharkov, St. Petersburg, and Kiev. Since then universities have been estab- 
lished at Odessa, Warsaw, Tomsk, Saratov, and a second one at Moscow; while 
one is being planned at Tiflis. 
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the hands of the broad-minded monarch, Alexander II, who 
about the same time introduced two other reforms which were 
destined to have far-reaching influence on the educational system 
of Russia, i. e., the liberation of the serfs and the introduction of 
considerable rights of local self-government. The new con- 
stitution retained some of the privileges formerly granted to 
universities and bestowed some new ones. Among other things 
the senate® of each university was empowered to elect the rector 
(president) of the university, who had a general oversight 
(nablyudenie) over the scholastic and economic departments of 
the institution. The chief governing body was to be the senate 
(sovét). Each faculty elected its dean. An executive committee 
(pravlenie, literally “Direction”) composed of the rector and 
deans disposed of current business, especially of an economic na- 
ture. For judging student offenses and for the punishment of the 
same there was established a “university court” consisting of 
three professors annually elected by the senate. A pro-rector was 
elected to see that the rules governing the students were enforced, 
and finally a “sub-inspector” guarded the interest of the general 
law of the realm within the precincts of the university. The 
strong reaction that set in after the assassination of Alexander 
soon laid its heavy hand on the universities and a new constitu- 
tion was issued in 1884, which effected important changes. The 
changes were all guided by the purpose of restricting the rights 
of self-government (autonomy) possessed by the universities 
and more effectively concentrating their control in the hands of 
the minister of education, and thus indirectly in the hands of 
the government. Russia is divided, for the purpose of school 
administration, into a number of districts, at the head of each of 
which is a curator (popechitel), appointed by the minister and 
confirmed in his appointment by the Czar. The new constitution 
gave the curator much more complete control over the univer- 
sities than he had formerly enjoyed. All communications between 
the minister and the universities had to pass through the hands 
of the curators. The curator was empowered to call meetings 


5 A governing body made up of the ordinary (i.e., salaried) and extraordi- 
nary (unsalaried) professors of the university. 
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of the senate, the “Direction,” and the faculties and also attend 
them and preside. The rector was appointed by the minister of 
education and his appointment confirmed for a period of four 
years by the Czar. The powers of the rector were increased. 
The office of pro-rector was abolished, and his duties transferred 
to a special inspector appointed by the minister on the nomination 
of the curator. The inspector could not be a professor. He 
had a number of assistants. The deans were appointed by the 
curator and confirmed by the minister. The university court 
was abolished and its duties transferred in part to the inspector 
and partly to the “Direction.” This new constitution was a heavy 
blow to the interests and ideals of the liberal professional group 
and to the free intellectual development of the universities. It 
awakened much discontent among the students also, and since 
1899 it has resulted in frequent student outbreaks and repeated 
interruption of the course of scholastic life. In 1902 some relief 
was granted in the form of a “disciplinary court” of five pro- 
fessors elected by the senate and confirmed by the curator 

Such was briefly the status of the universities at the time when 
the war with Japan broke out. The consequences of that war 
are known to all. The so-called revolution of 1905, which 
brought to Russia a certain degree of freedom of conscience, 
freedom of religious belief and of speech, and of freedom to hold 
meetings and to form organizations, a partially representative 
general government, and a quasi-constitution, brought also the 
abolition of the galling restrictions of the constitution of 1884. 
This was accomplished by an imperial ukase dated August 27, 
1905, a document of such great importance that I translate its 
principal provisions: 


§1. The senate is granted authority to elect the rector and his assist- 
ant (pomoshchik) from the number of ordinary (regular) professors, the 
faculties to elect their deans and secretaries from the body of professors 
constituting the respective faculties. The electees are to be confirmed in 
their positions according to the established method..... §2. The duty 
of maintaining the normal course of scholastic life in the universities and 
responsibility for it is vested in the senate and (a) the senate 1s empowered 
to take appropriate measures for the purpose of fulfilling this duty. 
The inspectors are made responsible to the rector 
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This document, though vague in its terms, was heralded as 
marking a new epoch in autonomy and as giving much wider 
powers to the universities than those previously enjoyed. It 
was supplemented in 1906 by further legislation abolishing the 
office of university inspector and re-establishing that of pro- 
rector, and on June II, 1907, the students were given wider free- 
dom of holding meetings and organizing clubs, “pursuing lawful 
aims,” under the regulation of the senate. A “council of faculty 
elders” was also established and proved an invaluable institution 
for looking after the welfare of the students. 

The hopes that budded out in 1905 to 1907 were doomed, 
however, to be short-lived. The “revolutionary” period was im- 
mediately followed by one of extreme reaction, the result of which 
was the crisis of last year. In 1908 the newly appointed minister 
of education, A. N. Schwarz, issued a number of “circulars,” 
the effect of which was to diminish the independence of the uni- 
versities in important particulars. (1) Among the number of 
special students, so-called ‘“‘free-listeners,” during the past two 
years many women have been included. The university adminis- 
tration admitted them on the basis of its interpretation of the 
existing laws and their act had been in a sense approved by the 
predecessor of the present minister. The latter, however, a 
former professor, issued an order excluding women from attend- 
ing university lectures. (2) He also introduced a number of 
new entrance requirements. In addition to the regular evidence 
of scholarship, he required that students should present (a) a 
svidélelstvo blagonadezhnosti, i. e., a testimonial from the police 
to the effect that their careers had been such as to give promise 
of their future loyalty to the government; (b) each student must 
deposit with the secretary of the university three photographs of 
himself to be used for purposes of identification. (3) The coun- 
cil of the elders was abolished. (4) Changes were made in the 
duties of the pro-rector. (5) All public-school teachers under 
the jurisdiction of the minister were required to send to him a 
statement of their political views, and it was generally under- 
stood that such as held views of which the government does not 
approve would be dismissed. 
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These measures, as can well be imagined, met with a bitter 
reception among the university faculties and students and in the 
liberal press. Objection was raised not only to the measures 
in themselves, but they were regarded as an unwarranted inter- 
ference on the part of the minister with the “inner academic life” 
of the universities, the direction of which had been confided to 
the senate by the above-mentioned ukase. The matter was dis- 
cussed in the public press throughout the summer months and on 
August 28° the senate of the university of St. Petersburg met and 
took up first the question of special women students as that de- 
manding most speedy solution. They drafted a petition to the 
minister of education urging him to reinstate this class of stu- 
dents. (A similar petition had already been presented by the 
senate of Moscow University and had been denied.) At this 
meeting the pro-rector announced his unalterable determination 
to resign his position “in view of the alteration in the duties laid 
upon him.” The same day the council of elders announced to the 
students that the institution was to be abandoned owing to the 
impossibility of its discharging its functions under the altered 
conditions. The women students brought all possible influence 
to bear upon the ministry, presenting testimonials both as to the 
adequacy of their scientific preparation and the high quality 
of their university work and also producing statements from 
professors declaring for the legality of their admission to uni- 
versity courses. As the minister categorically refused to alter 
his order, the matter was carried, with his consent, to the cabinet 
of ministers, of which he is a member. In the early part of 
September this body decided that the professors, on their own 
authority, and without compensation, might re-read their lectures 
to the women separate from the men but in university buildings. 
As it was practically impossible to fulfil these conditions, the 
question was no nearer solution than before, and on October 29 
the emperor settled the matter by declaring the admission of 
women illegal, but by special dispensation allowing those who 
had been enrolled in previous years to complete their course. 

Meanwhile the men students and the faculties were engaged 


*The day following the third anniversary of university autonomy. 
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in defending their respective interests with not less zeal, but with 
even less success. On September 5, the day set for the beginning 
of university work, no lectures were read, the lecture-rooms being 
practically empty, although the corridors of the university were 
crowded with students earnestly discussing the situation. On 
the following days many professors attempted, but without suc- 
cess, to lecture, and notwithstanding their most earnest efforts 
to prevent disorders and allow matters to be decided by normal 
legal methods, the students of Kharkov, Moscow, and St. Peters- 
burg universities finally decided to strike, and the senate of St. 
Petersburg university was obliged to report to the minister that 
it could not be responsible for the course of events. The minister 
replied that work must be resumed at once. The senate replied 
that it would be unwise to do so as acts of violence might result. 
The cabinet then advised the professors to “resume their duties” 
and instructed them to ask the aid of the police, if they failed to 
restore the normal course of academic life. The senate made an 
attempt and failed. The strike continued on September 27 and 
30, and on October 2 the senate “gave it up” and resolved to 
suspend lectures contrary to the orders of the minister. The 
student strike had now extended to the institutions in Kazan, 
Tomsk, Yaroslav, Ekaterinoslav, Odessa, and Kiev. The rector 
of Moscow University had declared his intention to resign and 
lectures were delivered in Kiev under police protection! Thus 
matters dragged on until October 7 when the students, believing 
that their protest had had a sufficiently strong moral effect and 
that nothing could be accomplished by prolonging it, resolved 
to end the strike and let matters take their legal course. On 
November 29 the pravitelstuuyuschiti senat, a body whose func- 
tion it is to pass upon the meaning of ambiguous or disputed 
laws, handed down an “interpretation” or “explanation” (it is 
technically called a ukase) stating that the senates of the univer- 
sities had misunderstood the intent of the ukase of August 27, 
1905; that they were not entirely independent of the minister; 
that the wkase had merely granted to the professional body the 
right to “share in regulating the normal course of academic life,” 
but did not empower them to establish new rules inconsistent 
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with previously existing legislation; that the minister of educa- 
tion still retains in full force the right to oversee and control all 
the acts of the university senates and corresponding bodies in 
other institutions of higher education, as well as the right to call 
the attention of the senates to their unlawful acts. This inter- 
pretation of the wkase of August 27 is calculated to blight all the 
hopes of the year 1905 and sweep away most traces of university 
autonomy, leaving the universities in a position not very differ- 
ent from that existing prior to the great reforms of 1863. 

However, in the meantime a new university constitution has 
been drafted in the offices of the ministry. On December 18, 
1908, it was turned over to the Council of the Empire (gosu- 
darstvennyi sovét) and after being reviewed was returned to the 
ministry. It was then placed in the hands of a special committee 
to be revised and introduced into the imperial duma before the 
close of the session. However, the session closed before the 
bill was ready and consequently the universities have been obliged 
to open this year under the cramping regulations fixed by the 
minister of education as above described. In any case the chances 
are that this new constitution will not be a very liberal one. The 
strictest secrecy has thus far been maintained as to its provisions, 
and so intelligent discussion in the public press has been im- 
possible. Furthermore, notices appearing now and then in the 
papers seem to indicate that the minister is planning other reac- 
tionary changes in the school system, among them the restriction 
of the right to enter a given university to such persons as reside 
in certain districts. For example, the intention is to admit to the 
university of St. Petersburg only students coming from the St. 
Petersburg and Vilna districts. He has also issued a number of 
new regulations tightening the government control over secondary 
schools. 

It is plain that under such conditions rapid progress in the 
educational system of Russia is impossible, yet it is marvelous to 
see what private initiative and local administration have done 
and how widespread, one may almost say universal, the demand 
of the public for education has become. It would be easy to fill 
pages with the accounts of the enthusiastic activity of benevolent 
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landowners, such as Leo Tolstoi and hundreds of others of lesser 
fame, and of the local zemstva. Most of these efforts have been 
directed to the improvement of primary education, especially 
among the lower classes—the peasants in the country and the 
laborers in the cities—but a notable exception should be noted in 
the foundation last year of the first private university in Russia, 
established by the widow of the late General Shanyafskii, of 
Moscow. This university was opened last fall with 267 regular 
and 667 special students, one-third of them women. There was 
also opened last year in Dorpat an institution called the “Dorpat 
Private University Courses,” for admission to which 400 more 
persons applied than could be accommodated (218 men and 81 
women were admitted),’ and efforts are being made to found a 
private university in Yekaterinoslav in honor of Karavaev. 

I may add to these instances of the efficiency of private initi- 
ative, a brief account of two of the most important private edu- 
cational organizations in Russia, the Educational League (Ligé 
Obrazovaniya) and the Society of Popular Universities, in St. 
Petersburg. The former was organized in 1907 as a private in- 
corporated society having its central offices in St. Petersburg. 
Educational societies all over Russia are invited to affiliate them- 
selves with it and co-operate with it, and many have done so— 
a very wholesome procedure, the effect of which is to give closer 
unity and therefore greater consistency and effectiveness to edu- 
cational activity throughout the empire. The general plan of the 
league is to promote the cause of education in every way feasible, 
both in theory and in practice. The most important of the special 
activities on which it has entered are: 

1. The foundation of a teachers’ college in St. Petersburg. 
The problem of finding suitably equipped teachers is perhaps the 
most serious in Russia. The large number of schools that are 
annually founded keeps the supply far below the demand. 
7How inadequate the existing institutions of higher education in Russia 
are to meet the demands of the country may be judged from the above example 
and the fact that the Moscow private medical courses which have a capacity for 


handling 192 students (at least that was the the number admitted) received 


1,200 applications. Many of the applicants were of Jewish nationality. 
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2. Another important activity of the league was the drafting 
with great care of a revision of the existing general school laws 
of Russia (proyekt shkolnago zakona), which proposes impor- 
tant (in fact, radical) changes in the organization and control of 
schools and includes a skilfully drafted plan for the gradual es- 
tablishment (throughout a period of six years) of schools suffi- 
cient to provide primary education for all children in Russia, and 
secondary education for a large proportion. It is hoped that this 
plan will have a large influence throughout the country in guiding 
local legislatures, city councils, etc., although it is regarded by the 
minister of education as too radical in the changes it contemplates. 
The Russian nation has now become so thoroughly awakened 
to the blessings of education that the establishment of universal 
and compulsory education in that country seems to admit of 
realization in the near future. The league, as all other similar 
enterprises, is worthy of the hearty sympathy and, so far as this 
may be possible, the co-operation of the American people.® 

The Society of People’s Universities (Obshchestvo Narod- 
nych Universitetov), which is in reality a system of university 
extension lectures and courses, had its inception in the St. Peters- 
burg Society of Civil Engineers on December 9, 1905. On Decem- 
ber 11 a committee was raised which drafted a constitution. This 

constitution was approved by the government on October 10, 
1906. The actual work of the society began March 21, 1906, and 
has continued with few interruptions till the present. The society 
has provided an elaborate system of university extension courses 
planned primarily for the lower and middle classes in the cities 
of the St. Petersburg government. It provides systematic courses 
and special lectures both of a general educational and technical 
character, conducts also excursions, and provides direction for 
private reading. It also includes in its scope the establishment 

*The league is especially desirous of building up a library on American 
education in connection with its teachers’ institute, and as its financial income 
is small it would gratefully welcome any books, reprints, etc., on education in 
the United States, which American institutions or individuals may find it con- 
venient to send them. Such gifts should be sent by mail (preferably registered) 


to the address: Ligé Obrazovaniya, Bolshaya Konyushennaya 1, St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 
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and equipment of buildings in which to carry on its work, the 
founding of museums, exhibitions, laboratories, observatories, 
etc., the opening of libraries, bookstores, and the like, and pub- 
lication of books, maps, journals, etc., on education. The re- 
markable success with which this work has been conducted may 
be judged from the subjoined résumé of its activity. 


No. of No. of Persons 
Lectures Attending 


1906, spring semester...... 43 3,274 


1906, fall semester ........ 7,230 
1907, Spring semester...... 4 75740 
1907, fall semester ........ 126 15,627 
1908, spring semester...... 242* 21,729 
1908, fall semester ........ 314* 27,784 


939 83,384 


* Two-hour lectures. 


The lectures covered the fields of literature and history, art 
and music, general science, medicine, law, and social science, and 
were delivered in 13 halls in various parts of St. Petersburg at 
prices of admission running from 5 kopeks (2% cents) to 2 
rubles ($1.05), according to the location of the hall, the seat, 
and the character of the lecture. The lectures provided for the 
poorest classes at merely nominal prices of admission are a 
financial loss, which is covered, however, by the larger admission 
prices paid by the more well-to-do classes. In addition to these 
lectures systematic courses have been conducted in literature, 
science and art (especially drawing and music), engineering 
(particularly mechanical and building construction), forestry, 
agriculture, and medicine. These courses have been largely 
attended. The income on this work last year was 25,439 rubles 
($13,300) and the expenses 24,632 rubles ($12,850). 

Similar activities are going on in other cities of the empire. 
For example, there is in Moscow a Society of Popular Univer- 
sities, the report of which for last year calls attention to the 
fact that 
the general burdensome conditions of life have lain heavily upon the activi- 
ties of the society; that, however, the attendance at the lectures of the 
central division was about 26,000, while the attendance at the branches was 
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better. The society was constrained to draw upon its capital to some 
extent, as its income did not cover expenses. The government refused 
permission to make scientific excursions in the environs of Moscow. 

The education of women is a question which is just now 
awakening very widespread interest in Russia. As Prince Wol- 
konski once remarked, the government has always regarded this 
as a very important question and has given it very serious con- 
sideration. The relation of women to the universities has been 
set forth above. The fact, however, that women are not freely 
admitted to the universities does not imply that they are cut off 
from higher education either general or technical. On the con- 
trary, there are a number of institutions, generally called “higher 
courses for women.”’ Such exist, for example, in Odessa, where 
a movement was started last year to introduce instruction in law. 
In St. Petersburg are located the Women’s Medical Institute, to 
which last year 250 students were admitted (there were 350 
applications, among them 100 from Jewesses, of whom 8 were 
admitted according to the statute which provides that the number 
of Jewesses shall not exceed 3 per cent. of the entire number), 
the Women’s Polytechnical Courses (354 students admitted), and 
the Women’s Teachers’ Institute (150 admitted from 400 appli- 
cants) ; in Moscow, among others, the Moscow Higher Courses 
for Women (for which a new building is just being planned at 
a cost of $250,000). In Dorpat are the Dorpat Private Uni- 
versity Courses (300 students out of 700 applicants—2I9 women 
and 81 men). The large proportion of women enrolled in the 
Shanyafskii University has already been noted. There are other 
similar institutions in other cities. Finally we may call attention 
to the movement started only this year to transform the Keif 
Higher Courses for women into a woman’s university (the first 
in Russia). A constitution is being drawn up (or possibly by 
this time has already been drawn up) to be submitted to the 
minister of education for his approval. 

In spite of all the difficulties which hinder the progress of 
educational reform in Russia, extraordinary advances have been 
made of late years. The percentage of illiteracy has rapidly 
decreased, especially in the more western districts. In the Pol- 
tava government, for example, in 1906 there was a school to 
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every 1,647 inhabitants and 57 per cent. of all children of school 
age were enrolled. There is every reason to suppose that by the 
year 1920 European Russia will compare favorably in respect 
to the literacy of its population with the western European coun- 
tries. Certain it is that there is at present an almost unprece- 
dented intellectual awakening in Russia, which, as the writer 
knows from personal contact and conversation with representa- 
tives of the upper, middle, and great lower classes, extends 
through all the strata of society, and, in one form or another, 
has extended widely even among the crude and ignorant 
peasants. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


A. The University Constitution—According to the latest reports ac- 
cessible to the writer the above-mentioned special committee (consisting of 
representatives of the various departments of the government) has returned 
the preliminary draft to the minister of education, who has submitted it to 
the Council of the Ministers for further consideration and revision. A 
number of the members of this body have expressed their intention of 
offering amendments. As no printed report of the special committee will 
be authorized the press is still unable to publish any details. November 10 
(old style—November 23, new style) has been fixed as the date on which 
the Council will take up the matter. It is not probable, therefore, that the 
bill will come before the duma (which is now in session) until after the 
Christmas holidays. It is not unlikely that the provisions of the bill, 
which are likely to be very conservative and galling to the universities, will 
call forth violent protests from both students and faculties, and may pre- 
cipitate student strikes and riots. 

B. Statistics on Secondary Schools for Boys.—The report of the minis- 
ter of education for 1908 has just been published and gives the following 
statistics on boys’ schools: The total number of secondary schools for boys 
in Russia was 523 (including: 279 Gymnasia (high schools) with 106,384 
pupils; 17 six-year Progymnasia and 19 four-year Progymnasia with 6,002 
pupils; 208 Realschule (non-classical Gymnasia) with 59,301 pupils; total 
number of pupils 171,687. These schools are located in 308 different cities. 
Approximately two-fifths of the expense of maintaining them is borne by 
the general government, the rest by local taxation and private individuals. 
Twelve Gymnasia and eleven Realschule were established this year (1909). 

The duma is considering during the current session a bill providing for 
the establishment of universal, compulsory education. This bill had its 
origin in the ministry of education and is, of course, far different in its 
provisions from that drafted by the Educational League as above noted. 
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SOME HINTS ON THE USE OF LIMITS IN GEOMETRY’ 


ERNEST B. SKINNER 
The University of Wisconsin 


Much kas been spoken and written recently concerning the 
use of limits in elementary geometry, and in some quarters a 
strong tendency to attempt to abolish the concept from the sec- 
ondary-school work is manifest. Propositions involving the 
use of limits are certainly the most difficult with which the 
secondary teacher has to do. In view of recent discussions it 
may not be out of place to present here some brief considerations 
upon the subject, in the hope that the younger teachers may 
derive some help therefrom. 

We may as well admit at the outset that the notion of a 
limit is indispensable to a clear comprehension of some of the 
most important things in elementary geometry. The area of a 
circle is by definition the common limit toward which the areas 
of the inscribed and circumscribed regular polygons approach as 
the number of sides is increased indefinitely. Similarly, the 
length of a circumference is by definition the limit of the perim- 
eter toward which the perimeters of these same polygons 
approach. Analogous statements hold concerning the surface, 
area, and volume of every solid, whether the boundaries be 
plane or curved surfaces. In more advanced work the concept 
enters in practically every case where one has to do with a 
curved line or a curved surface. The notion of a tangent to a 
curve is reached through a process of passing to the limit. 
Examples from physics might also be adduced to show how 
absolutely indispensable the concept of a limit is. In such cases 
as have been cited one cannot, properly speaking, say that the 
question of banishing the notion of a limit is open for discussion. 

*This article is based upon the recommendations contained in a report of 


the Committee on Geometry read before the mathematics conference of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
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It is impossible to banish the notion without serious detriment 
to elementary mathematics. 

But there is another class of cases that is apt to give the 
secondary-school teacher much more trouble than any of the 
cases mentioned above. To this class belong the so-called in- 
commensurable cases in the demonstration of such propositions 
as “the ratios of the areas of two rectangles having equal bases 
is equal to the ratio of their altitudes.” It is at least an open 
question whether some modification in the manner of presenting 
these propositions to beginners may not be desirable. 

The only modification that seems feasible consists in canfin- 
ing the demonstrations to the commensurable cases and making 
a clear statement of the difficulty involved in the incommen- 
surable cases. The writer believes that much can be gained by 
presenting these cases by means of cases where relations are 
given by known numbers. Suppose one is presenting the propo- 
sition that the ratios of the two pairs of line segments determined 
by a line parallel to the base of a triangle are equal. The method 
of procedure might be something as follows: 

First step.—Let the pupil actually construct a triangle ABC, 
the measure of whose side AB is a whole number, say 7. Choose 
D on AB such that the measure of the distance from A is a whole 
number, say 4. From D draw a line parallel to BC, cutting 
AC and E. It is then easy to show that for this particular division 
of the triangle dD: DB=AE: EC, and to generalize to the case 
where the measures of AB and AD are any whole numbers, m 
and n. 

Second step.—Construct a triangle ABC, for which the 
measure of AB is a fraction, say 7.7, using the same unit of 
measurement that was used in the first step. Choose the point 
AD so that AD=4, then DB is 3.7. The form of proof used 
in the particular case taken up in the first step cannot be applied, 
because the segment DB cannot be measured with the unit we 
have used, but it can be used easily if we take as the unit one- 
tenth of the original unit. Moreover, the new unit could have 
been used in the first step. The ratio would have taken the 
form 44, but it is not changed by the change in the unit. 
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If the lengths had been 7.61 and 4 for AB and AD respect- 
ively, the application of the method employed in the first step 
would have been impossible without taking a still smaller unit, 
viz., one one-hundredth of the original unit. And again the new 
unit could have been used in all previous cases. The larger the 
denominator of the fraction the smaller the unit of measurement 
which must be taken. The generalization to the case where the 


m 
measures of AB and AD are any fractions ro and : is easy. 


To find the unit of measure one has only to reduce the fractions 


p 


m 
and to a common denominator. 

Third step—Choose AB and AD such that their lengths are 
incommensurable with each other, say AB=6+V 2 and AD=4. 
It may be assumed that V 2 is the measure of the diagonal of 
the unit square, so that the construction is easy. If we attempt 
to express 2+V 2 as a decimal fraction the real nature of the 
difficulty begins to manifest itself. The process of taking a 
smaller unit of measurement which was employed to overcome 
the difficulty in the second step will not answer in the present 
case, for no unit can be found that is small enough. However, 
one can get a series of triangles which give the approximations, 


$ 


corresponding to the units of measurement, 
i; 5, OOF 


and such that less and less remains over of the segment DB. 
The unit used at any stage might have been used in all the pre- 
ceding stages. The teacher will guard against allowing similar 
conclusions to be reached when DB is measured by a number 
that is expressed as a repeating decimal. 

Having brought the pupil face to face with the difficulty 
that exists, it is permissible to state clearly that the theorem can 
be demonstrated rigorously for all cases and that for the time 
being it will be assumed to be true, whatever may be the measures 
of the segments AD and DB. 

The foregoing must be looked upon rather as illustration 
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than as demonstration. It is, except for the notation employed, 
similar to the incomplete demonstration given in some of the 
best German texts. 

Euclid in his demonstration of the above theorem does not 
use any limiting process, but the use of incommensurables is im- 
plied in his use of the notion of the area of a triangle which is 
used.” English texts following Euclid closely limit the demon- 
stration of the theorem giving the area of a rectangle to cases 
where the sides of the rectangle are commensurable. That Euclid 
was familiar with incommensurable lines is amply shown by the 
tenth book, in which we find no less than 116 propositions de- 
voted to the exposition of the theory of incommensurables. The 
last proposition of the book is the theorem asserting that the 
diagonal of a rectangle is incommensurable with a side. 

All propositions which involve incommensurable cases may 
be left thus incomplete, at least on the first reading. If time 
should permit, the pupil could take up the rigorous demonstra- 
tion of at least one of these propositions, with profit, after he 
has gone over the propositions dealing with the area of the 
circle and the length of the circumference, where the limiting 
process is much easier to comprehend. 

Of course, no teacher would expect to find the demonstra- 
tion of this theorem written out in the textbook at such length 
as is here indicated, but it should be borne in mind that it is not 
the function of the textbook to take the place of the teacher. 

The actual construction of the figures, which is at best only 
approximate, is recommended, because it will serve to bring the 
pupil into closer contact with his problem. 

The time of two or three recitations could be gained in the 
treatment of the problems to determine the area of the rectangle 
and the volume of the parallelopiped, if the teacher is willing 
to forego absolute rigor of demonstration. The method pursued 
in some of the best continental texts, Henrici and Treutlein, for 
example, may be outlined as follows: 

If the measures of the sides of the rectangle are two integers m and n, 
the demonstration follows at once by dividing the rectangle into m rows 

?See Euclid, VI, 2. 
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of squares each containing nm squares. If the measures of the sides are 


fractions say a= = and b= p the division into unit squares is impossible unless 


the unit be changed. If N be a common multiple of m and gq we can 
choose for the unit a length which is the Nth part of the original unit. 
If a and £B be the measure of the two sides in terms of the new unit, 
there are then a-8 of the small squares and each of these original squares 
the N* times one of the smaller squares. The superficial content of the 
> as in the first case. 

If one or both of the numbers a or b are incommensurable the fore- 
going work does not apply. We can however choose N large enough so 
that the unmeasured part of the two sides and consequently the unmeas- 
ured part of the rectangle will be smaller than any assigned number, i.e., 
the error will be arbitrarily small. 


rectangle is then 


Here again the teacher must illustrate by numerical examples 
and show just what the error is in using commensurable num- 
bers. The pupil may be tokl that a rigorous demonstration is 
possible in case the sides are incommensurable. The solution 
of the problem to find the volume of the parallelopiped will be 
exactly similar. 

This method is of course open to the objection that it does 
not emphasize the fact that in the last analysis the measured 
plane area is the ratio of the plane area to a unit square as 
well as to the objection that it is not rigorous. But it has some 
conspicuous merits. It is brief, and in the hands of a skilful 
teacher it is easy to understand; it is absolutely correct as far as 
it goes and it points the way to the rigorous proof. For these 
reasons it would seem that teachers should not hesitate to use it 
if they so desire. 

The concept of a limit is an essentially simple concept. How- 
ever, the definition given in nearly all textbooks on geometry, 
though it is adequate to mee: the needs of elementary mathe- 
matics, is faulty, because, for the student who goes into advanced 
mathematics, it will have to be revised later. The difficulty will 
be obviated if one defines a limit as a constant such that the 
difference between it and a variable which takes a succession of 
values may become and remain smaller than any pre-assigned 
number. The ordinary definition asserts that the variable never 
reaches its limit, which restriction need not be true. Great care 
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should be taken to guard against the slovenly way of thinking 
which allows many pupils to consider that it is sufficient to re- 
gard the variable as approaching so near its limit that the differ- 
ence may be neglected. While this is certainly true so far as any 
process of actual measurement is concerned, nothing shows more 
clearly that the pupil has failed to grasp the real significance of 
the limiting process. 

The so-called fundamental! theorem of limits which asserts 
that if variables are always equal, and each of them approaches 
a limit, their limits are equal, may well be assumed as a postulate. 
Indeed, to the beginner it seems to be self-evident, since the two 
variables may usually be regarded as two different expressions 
for the same thing. This theorem, by the way, is not the funda- 
mental theorem of limits. The term “fundamental theorem” 
might better be reserved for a theorem which will enable one to 
establish the existence of a limit. The distinction could better 
be accorded to the theorem “any variable which never decreases 
and which always remains less than a constant quantity L, 
approaches a limit, /, which is less than or at most equal to L.” 
This theorem applies directly to a very great number of cases in 
elementary geometry. For example, “the perimeter of a regular 
inscribed polygon never decreases as the number of sides is in- 
creased, but it always remains less than the perimeter of any 
given circumscribed polygon.” 

Finally, a few words need to be said concerning the real 
nature of the difficulty that underlies the application of the limit- 
ing process to geometry. The difficulty arises as soon as we 
attempt to compare magnitudes of the same kind and is exactly 
parallel with the difficulty that arises whenever we attempt to 
deal with numbers that are incommensurable with unity. In 
a word, the difficulty is fundamentally the same as that which 
exists in the problem of the irrational number in arithmetic. 
When one considers that the arithmetical problem did not receive 
a satisfactory solution until it was taken up by Dedekind, Weier- 
strass, and Georg Cantor, in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, it is small wonder that the high-school pupil finds the 
geometrical problem difficult. 
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Since it is through the arithmetic theory of irrationals that 
the geometric problem finds its easiest and completest solution, 
it is most important that the teacher have some knowledge of the 
arithmetic theory. Fortunately, the literature of the subject is 
now easily accessible in English. Dedekind’s original paper has 
been translated by Professor W. W. Beman and is published 
by the Open Court Publishing Company, under the title Essays 
on the Theory of Numbers. The essay on “Continuity and Irra- 
tional Numbers” is the one which has a bearing on the subject 
under discussion. The elements of the Cantor theory may be 
found in Professor Fine’s excellent little book on The Number- 
System of Algebra, published in 1891 by Ginn & Co. There is 
also a good introduction to the subject in Fine’s College Algebra, 
also published by Ginn & Co. The section on the “Relation of 
the Irrational Numbers to Measurement,” pp. 65-70, will be 
of most interest to the teacher of geometry. 
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LIBRARY READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
II 
SOME MECHANICAL DETAILS 


MARGARET ASHMUN 
Department of English, University of Wisconsin 


The best place to carry on library-reading work is in a library. 
Here, seated informally about a table, the teacher and pupils may 
confer in a free-and-easy manner upon any subject in hand; and, 
turning to the catalogue, or the shelves, they may settle any dis- 
agreement or uncertainty which arises, and find new material 
always within reach. The school library is the most suitable place 
for such conferences; but, lacking that, the city library, if not 
too far from the schoolhouse, will be an admirable center for the 
general study of books. If, however, there is no room available 
in either school or city library, the next best thing is to be con- 
tented with an ordinary classroom, giving it as much as possible 
of a literary atmosphere. 

The size of classes may vary, but it is not advisable to include 
a larger number than twelve in any one class. A smaller number 
is better, because it allows of more individual work. As a rule, 
those pupils should be grouped together who are doing the same 
year’s work in the high-school course. There will then be more 
uniformity of ability and attitude, and the results will be in every 
way more satisfactory. The teacher may take the names of all the 
students who have no classes at a certain hour, then group them 
in sections of ten or twelve each, putting those together who are 
in the same stage of the high-school work; these groups will meet 
for recitation at the same hour of the day, but on different days 
of the week. Usually, one recitation in a fortnight is sufficient, 
but when the work is new, it may be desirable to have each class 
meet once a week. 

As to the amount of work to be done: For the ordinary pupil 
a reasonable requirement is one book in two weeks, or an average 
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of sixteen or eighteen books in a school year. Those who read 
easily will accomplish more; a considerable number will do less, 
because of poor eyesight, illness, music lessons, heavy school 
work, pure laziness, or indifference. As a usual thing it is well 
to have it understood that everyone is expected to do the amount 
indicated, and then, if necessary, individual arrangements can 
be made to fit the cases that arise. The teacher should listen 
respectfully to any objections which parents make, no matter 
how misguided such objections may be. It is perfectly natural 
that a mother should wish her daughter to put a certain amount 
of time on her music, and it is perfectly right that a child who is 
not well should have his burdens lightened in any reasonable way. 
Those who assign lessons and make requirements are very prone 
to forget that nervous energy is like a bank account: that what 
is drawn out for use on one occasion cannot be used on another. 
In almost all cases where the library work is concerned, a com- 
promise can be made as to the amount of reading to be done. 
If not, the teacher must yield gracefully to the exigencies of the 
occasion, and depend upon the interest of the pupil to settle the 
matter. 

As to the nature of the reading in the different high-school 
years, a word may be said. First-year pupils will usually be wil- 
ling to read only fiction, though the better readers will be attracted 
by accounts of travels, or books which relate to school work. 
Among the physical geography students a few may enjoy Ken- 
nan’s Tragedy of Pelee, or Lucas’ Animals of the Past, or 
Martin’s Story of a Piece of Coal. If Greek and Roman history 
are given in the first year, the pupils will read Church’s Story of 
the Iliad, Lamb’s Ulysses, Perry’s Boy’s Odyssey, or Brook’s 
Story of the Aeneid. The freshman problem depends so much 
upon what has been done in the grades that it is difficult to make 
any definite statement of first-year work. In general it seems 
well to carry it on in connection with the composition or literature 
class, as a closer supervision can be exercised in this way, and 
individual interests more accurately noted. 

The sophomore reading is much like that of the first year, 
though somewhat more extended. Juniors ought to begin to take 
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a fairly serious view of their reading, and to develop a certain 
ambition for self-culture. Seniors, after several years of library 
work, should be able to do a considerable amount of solid, non- 
fiction reading. They should take with them from the high school 
an actual desire to broaden their literary knowledge, and a real, 
if elementary, ability to pick and choose. In the senior class, 
centralized reading on certain subjects may be done, and a more 
completely organized course may be pursued. Reports ought to - 
be better prepared, and more satisfactorily given. 

In any class, the question of finishing a distasteful book is 
likely to arise. Ought one to insist on a pupil’s completing every 
book he commences, whether he likes it or not? In answer, let 
the teacher ask herself the question, “Should I like to be forced 
to read each book that I begin, no matter how tedious I find it?” 
If a pupil has given a book a fair trial, and is convinced that it 
is not to his taste, there is little to be gained by insisting upon his 
finishing it. While he is plodding half-heartedly through it, he 
might be reading and enjoying two or three other volumes, and 
very likely getting more real good out of them. There is, one 
must admit, a danger in this theory, as a pupil might possibly 
acquire a habit of beginning books, and throwing them aside, ad 
libitum, This is actually not the case, however, as he knows he is 
expected to complete a satisiactory number of books for his 
library-reading record, and he can usually be led to select some- 
thing that will interest and hold him. What is gained in good 
will by allowing pupils to drop uninteresting books far over- 
balances whatever may be lost. 

Correlation of library reading with the other work of the 
school can be systematically and very profitably done. By con- 
ferring with the instructors in other subjects, the library-reading 
teacher can make out lists of books for the collateral study of such 
topics as the pupils become interested in. In history and literature 
there is, of course, excellent opportunity for co-operation of the 
kind suggested ; in certain lines of science, as physical geography, 
geology, biology, and botany, there is really a much wider oppor- 
tunity than would at first appear. Consultation with the science 
teacher insures the exclusion of books written in an unscientific 
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spirit, and those that might corrupt the desire for accurate re- 
search. In art, domestic science, manual training, and music, 
much supplementary reading is possible, if the library-reading 
teacher will take the trouble to prepare suitable lists under the 
approval of the regular teachers of these subjects. This means 
hard, close labor, and the more or less hasty perusal of many 
volumes ; but the teacher will feel repaid in her greater grasp of 
all the school work, her own wider knowledge, and the larger 
ability she has to reach her pupils. 

The foundation of all the library work will be the lists pre- 
pared by the teacher, as she then knows what books the pupils 
will report on, and is familar with the contents, or at least the 
nature, of each book. Pupils may, however, report on books not 
on the lists, provided that they speak previously to the teacher 
concerning them. In this way, the boys and girls have more indi- 
vidual liberty of choice, and, still, reports on unsuitable books 
may be avoided. 

As to giving the pupils marks or grades on the library-reading 
work, or inflicting penalties for reading undone, it would appear 
that these two things are entirely unnecessary, and that they 
destroy the fine flavor of the work. Relying upon the interest 
which good books have for well-regulated human beings, the 
teacher is endeavoring to train the pupils to an individual appre- 
ciation, depending upon their own personal development. Any 
attempt to reduce their progress to figures is assuredly to be dep- 
recated; and punishing them because they are unliterary and 
uncultivated is certainly absurd. If this be true, all marks and 
penalties are out of place in library reading. 
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THE BIBLE AS A TEXTBOOK IN THE PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS! 


ISAAC THOMAS 
High School, Rutland, Vt. 


The subject is not new. For several years, in one form or 
other, it has been discussed at both general and special educa- 
tional meetings, but no satisfactory conclusions have been reached 
and no action, affecting the public schools in general, has been 
taken. Fresh interest in the matter has been awakened by recent 
declarations, in various quarters, to the effect that the boy sent 
up to college from the schools all over the country is so pro- 
foundly ignorant of the Bible that in the interest of his knowl- 
edge of English literature, and for the sake of the fine literature 
of the Bible itself, something must really be done by the schools ; 
boys sent to college must be able to understand the allusions to 
the Bible in English literature and ought to have some apprecia- 
tion of the literary quality of the religious Book of the English- 
speaking race. The remedy suggested for the ailment is the 
adoption of the Bible as a textbook in the schools. 

Let me admit at once, without debate and without question, 
that the average boy in the high school does not know much of 
the Bible and not much about it; that his ignorance of it is 
probably deeper than many of us suppose, but, very likely, not 
so profound as some have rather vehemently declared. Ignorant 
no doubt he is, and his ignorance is of two sorts, it must be 
noticed, quite distinct and separate. I shall, therefore, for the 
sake of clearness, speak of them one at a time. 

There is first his ignorance of biblical allusions found here 
and there in his English reading, both prose and poetry. It 
may be worth while to examine this ignorance somewhat care- 
fully for a few minutes to see how profound it is. One of 
my classes happened recently to be reading The Merchant of 

+ Read before the Head-Masters’ Association, Boston, December 29, 1908. 
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Venice, and there were very few in the class of thirty-five that 
did not know who Jacob was and who did not know also the 
particular incident in Jacob’s life referred to by Shylock. Most 
of them knew who the wise mother who “wrought in his behalf” 
was, but did not know just ow she wrought. A little farther 
on, in the second act, perhaps half the class knew who Hagar 
was, but none knew why Shylock should call Launcelot “that 
fool of Hagar’s offspring.” ‘“Jacob’s staff” seemed easier than 
it was, but the significance of the phrase in the passage gave no 
trouble. “A Daniel come to judgment” of course they did not 
know, none of them, very likely, ever having read the story of 
Susanna, in the Old Testament Apocrypha, and the possible 
allusion to Job, in Lorenzo’s speech, Act V, was altogether 
beyond them. But these, with two more to St. Matthew, consti- 
tute all the allusions to the Bible in The Merchant of Venice and 
if the class had not known any of them they would not have 
missed much of the meaning of the play. In the same drama 
were to be found allusions to Brutus’ Portia, to Jason and his 
expedition in search of the golden fleece, to Troilus and Cressida, 
to Thisbe, to Dido, Orpheus, Midas, Diana, and Hercules, and to 
Medea in her connection with the rejuvenation of Aeson. 
Brutus’ Portia they knew, for they had read Julius Caesar, and 
some of them knew the story of the Argonautic expedition, but 
of the others not many had more than heard and few could give 
the story. Yet quite as much of the play was lost to the class 
by not knowing these allusions as would have been lost by a 
complete ignorance of all those to the Bible. 

In addition to The Merchant of Venice the same class has 
been reading The Lady of the Lake, Quentin Durward, and A 
Tale of Two Cities. In The Lady of the Lake, Scott has two 
biblical allusions, one to Genesis and one to Proverbs, with 
another possible one to Deut. 28:67. In Quentin Durward only 
four are plainly given, one to Luke, one to Matthew, and two to 
Deuteronomy. In A Tale of Two Cities Dickens has two quota- 
tions, one repeated, and six other allusions to the Bible. Here 
are three authors, one drama, one poem, and two novels, rep- 
resenting one-third of a year’s work in a high-school class and 
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yet the total number of Bible allusions of all kinds in these four 
books is twenty-one. These books chosen at random, may fairly 
be said to represent the average of English literature in reference 
to Bible allusions and the facts need no comment. If it be said 
that these books give too low an average, take Tennyson, an 
author who has an exceedingly large number of Bible allusions 
of all kinds, far, far above the average, some of them extremely 
obscure. In the one-volume edition of his works (Macmillan), 
there are nearly 900 octavo pages, double columned, and in all 
his poems there are almost exactly 300 Bible allusions of all 
kinds, many of them quite simple like “Rachel at the palmy well,” 
~ and many of them quotations, often mere phrases, like “car- 
penter’s son” or “poor in spirit.” If these allusions were evenly 
distributed there would be only one in about 300 lines. But in 
such poems as are read by school children the average is quite 
below the general average, e. g., there are only 29 in the “Idylls 
of the King,” 9 in “The Princess,” and 12 in “In Memoriam.” 
But enough has been said on this part of the subject to make it 
clear that, as a rule, high-school boys understand Bible allusions 
better than classical, and that the number of allusions to the Bible 
in good literature is amazingly small and most of them not at 
all difficult. A good Bible dictionary, a good concordance, and 
a copy of the Bible itself on the desk of each teacher of English 
literature, at least, would probably solve the whole difficulty in a 
very short time, assuming, of course, fair average intelligence 
and suitable knowledge of the Bible on the part of the teacher. 
But if the boy’s ignorance of Bible allusion may be thus 
assisted, easily and naturally, as we assist his ignorance of 
other things, by dictionary and similar books of reference, 
his ignorance of the Bible as literature is quite another thing. 
On this point I am willing to admit that this ignorance is dense 
and absolute and I have no apology to make for it. Does he 
know anything else as literature? Why then should anyone 
insist that he should know the Bible as literature? How many 
teachers, preachers, professors, lawyers, and other well-educated 
professional men know the Bible as literature? I wish with all 
my heart that the boy knew his Bible better, had read it more 
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as a whole and not in disconnected sections as his Sunday school 
has compelled him to do for the past thirty years or more, had 
read it as a book merely, and not as a pack-horse of doctrine and 
denominational interpretation. I wonder sometimes what would 
happen if for one generation, just as an experiment, church and 
Sunday school should sit down with their children and lovingly 
and simply read the Bible as a book without any impudent obtru- 
sion of practical lesson between the Author of the Book and the 
reader! For all the present ignorance on the part of high-school 
boys the remedy proposed is the adoption of the Bible as a text- 
book into the curriculum and some even suggest that no other 
book be used in the English requirements for college. I am alto- 
gether opposed to the remedy offered for the following reasons: 

1. No book can be separated from the intent with which it 
was written and be made to teach that which is only incidental. 
The intent of the Bible is wholly religious and its literary char- 
acter altogether incidental. Its purpose, the thread of which runs 
from the first chapter of Genesis to the last chapter of Revela- 
tion, is to make God manifest to men to the end that men may 
come to Him; or if you like to put it the other way it was God 
making himself manifest to men, by slow and painful process, 
always accommodating the teaching to man’s knowledge, leading 
him steadily through the ages, to a clearer and clearer knowledge 
of himself until, in the fulness of time, he made the supreme 
manifestation of himself in Jesus Christ. This purpose, workel 
out as it is, by human instruments and always in loving touch 
with human life, gives the Bible its sanction, makes it the book 
of which we say with Coleridge “it finds me,” and gives it its 
chief essential literary characteristic, that which lifts its literature 
above the literature of all other books. Its stories are religious 
stories, its history religious history, its poetry religious poetry, 
and its law religious law. The religious purpose and character 
of the Bible, then, is supreme, and to use it as a textbook in the 
schools without religious teaching is as impossible as to breathe 
and not drink in oxygen. 

The public high school, the higher educational home of chil- 
dren of all sorts and conditions, and of all names and shades of 
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religious belief, Greek and Jew, Barbarian and Scythian, bond 
and free, has done wisely and well to keep out such an element 
of discord as religious teaching would bring to it. For better, 
for worse, the Bible may not be used as a textbook in the high 
school, even for its literature. 

2. My second objection to the introduction of the Bible, as a 
book of literature, into the high school is the kind of teaching 
it would get. I am aware that it is somewhat fashionable these 
days to lay much fault-finding at the door of the high-school 
teacher, particularly of the teacher of English, and I have special 
reason for not saying anything in this direction not warranted 
by the strictest adherence to the facts. But, very briefly, we have 
been trying the experiment of English-literature teaching in the 
secondary schools for about twenty years. What has been the 
result? Has it been satisfactory in any way? Who has been 
pleased with it? The college has not, the schools have not, 
and I am very, very sure the pupils have not; true, the 
New England Association of Teachers of English has just said 
that we must have an entirely new basis for our next experiment 
in English, which, by the way, is to be begun in 1912, so that the 
system that we have been laboring under must bear its part of 
the blame for unsatisfactory results. Yet how many teachers of 
English are there in the schools who are successful teachers of 
literature, meaning by that, those who have succeeded in awaken- 
ing in their pupils a real living interest in the masterpieces of 
English they taught, to say nothing of an abiding interest in 
good literature in general? But many of these teachers have 
read and studied much of the literature of their own language; 
few of them have read or studied the Bible in a literary way, 
perhaps, indeed not in any way except in the desultory, detached 
way of the Sunday schools hiiited at above. To be sure some of 
the women’s colleges have what they call “Bible” in their courses, 
but no serious-minded person, I should say, speaking from per- 
sonal knowledge, would ever think of calling the work done 
under such courses “A Study of the Bible,” except by courtesy. 
To me it has always seemed a beautiful modern example of the 
practice once followed by certain people of taking tithes of mint, 
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anise, and cummin and neglecting weightier matters. The men’s 
colleges do not, generally, I believe, do any better in this matter, 
and I wish to express my belief that at present they are utterly 
unprepared to do better. With teachers unprepared to instruct 
in Bible literature, and with colleges unprepared to instruct teach- 
ers in the Bible as literature, it seems certainly wise on the part 
of high schools not to add the Bible to their list of textbooks. 

3. The third reason I have to offer in opposition to the adop- 
tion of the Bible into the high school as a textbook affects the 
pupil, the poor victim of all our experiments, the last and least 
considered, the “forgotten boy.”’ We sit calmly down and think 
over what the college demands, what we think the boy ought to 
know and make out our course of study in peaceful indifference 
to his capacities or his dispositions. Happily we do learn, even 
though slowly, and our mistakes of the past twenty years in 
English literature have, at least, the promise of correction, judg- 
ing by the recent report of the Association already referred to. 
One of those mistakes was the attempt to make the callow youth 
understand and appreciate literature quite beyond his capacity, 
literature that life and experience are needed to appreciate, an 
attempt that has resulted in a dislike not only for specific master- 
pieces, but many times in a dislike for great literature in general. 
I am well aware that a vicious method is to blame for much of 
this, but fundamentally upon the incapacity of the pupil must 
rest the failure. Let us not make the same mistake with the 
greatest of books, at least not till 1912, the time set for beginning 
all over again in the teaching of English literature. 

4. There is a fourth consideration which ought also to make 
us hesitate in the use of the Bible as a textbook—annotated edi- 
tions. Evidently we cannot use it in its entirety; it will have 
to be broken up, and eliminated in parts. Whose edition shall 
we use? What portions shall be left in, what taken out? Who 
will edit properly the story of Abraham, of Jacob, of Joseph, of 
Samson, of Ruth, of David, and of Solomon? Are we to have 
full length figures of these wonderful characters, or busts, or 
torsos, to present to our boys and girls? Are we to have the 
great drama of Job and the Song of Songs edited, or left out? 
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And when editions begin to flood the market which shall we use: 
that which says leave all in except the genealogical tables and the 
muster rolls, or that which expurgates or emends somewhat 
after the fashion of the emendation and expurgation of Shakes- 
peare? Of which church is the editor to be, or of which denom- 
ination? Is he to be clergyman or layman? Is the theological 
professor to be ruled out at one end of the line and the school 
man at the other? Shall we have some committee sit on this 
question, or some association decide it, or boards of educa- 
tion pass upon it, or each headmaster with his teachers select 
for himself and his school? Our present editing is bad enough 
confusion, but “confusion worse confounded” would only feebly 
express the condition if the Bible as a textbook were in question. 

Lastly, I wish to call your attention to a feeling about the 
Bible: a feeling born of sacred memories and the experiences of 
life, and rooted deep in the hearts of millions of those whose 
children are in the public schools. It may be only a feeling and 
probably not anything resembling a conclusion arrived at by 
reasoning; indeed, it may be quite unreasoning. It is to be 
found among men and women of all classes, because the Bible 
touches all of us on the plane of our common humanity, but is 
strongest, I should say, among that great body of plain people 
who probably never think of their Bible as a literary work. To 
these men and women the Bible has become the Book of Life, a 
book that is a real light to their path in all the ways of life, a 
word which, hidden in their hearts, keeps their feet from falling, 
their eyes from tears, and their souls from death. It is to them, in 
truth, God’s Word, made sacred to them in all the ways in which 
a soul comes to and walks with its Maker; the Word that stays 
and steadies in the crises of life, that comforts in the days of 
darkness, and that gives hope for the future. To them the use 
of the Bible as a textbook seems a desecration, almost a sacrilege. 
We may think whatever we will of this feeling, but in any serious 
consideration of the subject before us it must be respected and 
reckoned with. 

But on such a question as this before us today no discussion 
ought to close without some helpful suggestions. That the boys 
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and girls of the high school are much too ignorant of the Bible 
is not to be successfully denied, and that they were much better 
acquainted with it all of us wish. How shall such better knowl- 
edge be brought about? (1) In the matter of allusions, let me 
repeat, I should have upon the desk of every teacher of English, 
at least, a copy of the Bible, a copy of some good Bible concord- 
ance, and one of a good Bible dictionary. (2) If possible, I 
should have every teacher of English well acquainted with the 
Bible as a necessary part of the preparation to teach English 
literature. On the subject of the Bible as a literary book the 
solution of this problem, as indeed of all school problems, must 
come from the teacher. At present our teachers are wholly un- 
prepared and, more serious still, our colleges, too, for the one 
sufficient reason that the Bible, in the study of English literature, 
has been practically left out. The method of adopting the book 
as a textbook and thus compelling the teacher’s preparation, the 
high schools are shut out from. I believe the method to be a 
vicious one and | point to our present work in literature as suffi- 
cient basis for such belief. The high schools, therefore, must 
place their entire dependence upon the teacher and the method of 
indirection. As soon as teachers themselves realize the fine 
literary quality of the Bible and set earnestly to work upon the 
study of it as a book of literature, and as soon as the colleges fit 
themselves to be of service to teachers in this business, and not 
until then, may we bope for any better condition in the high 
school than we now have. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL PUBLICATION! 


FRANCES E. SABIN 
Oak Park High School 


The sane teacher will try experiments because the “god 
behind the trade” has new orders for him, to use the idea of 
Ruskin in connection with Daedalus and the Greeks: “the real 
master of every trade being always a god.” But whatever these 
new orders are and whatever experiments result in consequence 
the god will never allow the Latin teacher to forget his chief 
business, to teach the Latin language first of all; and this point 
I would like to have accompany, like a Greek chorus, whatever I 
shall say about the Latine. He will remember always the one 
essential—to teach the boy to make his way intelligently through 
a Latin sentence; to help the girl who pathetically says, “I know 
all the words but I can’t put them together.” 

Last year, with this caution in mind, we started an 
experiment, the publishing of a Latin paper in the Oak Park 
High School. It is called the Latine. It is small, consisting of 
four pages and an introductory quotation. It is not especially 
artistic in appearance nor, I am afraid, is its language always 
Ciceronian. Its friends like it, because like Whitman they see 
the real soul looking out behind the cracked window-pane, in 
other words the spirit of it is attractive to them. It is published 
six times a year (not often enough to hinder regular class- 
work) and costs about $70.00. It is not supported by adver- 
tisements—we leave those to the school paper—but by 25-cent 
subscriptions among the students (outsiders who care for it 
pay 50 cents). We have at present 375 on the subscription list.” 

*Read at the classical conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., April 2, 1909. 


7A limited number of sample copies of Latine are available for distribu- 
tion. Requests should be addressed “Classical Department,” Oak Park High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois, 
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It is managed nominally by a board of four editors among 
the seniors who are, of course, the best representatives in schol- 
arship, but as a matter of fact they are of necessity largely 
assisted by the faculty and the strain upon their time and energy 
is practically very small. A glance at the contents of the paper 
for the two years of its existence will help to make clear what 
I shall say regarding the purpose and aim of the paper and the 
result of it as a pedagogical experiment: “Doings of a Fresh- 
man on the First Day of School;” Descriptions of Prominent 
Faculty Members; Poem to the Janitor; Advertisements: The 
Good Points of Danderine, Grapenuts, Gold Dust Twins, etc. : 
Jokes on Teachers or Pupils; Bright Stories in General; Valen- 
tines; Quotations from Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, Adapted to 
Personal Peculiarities of Pupils; Plays at Chicago Theaters; 
Well-known Novels; What I Am Thankful For; Original 
Poems; Orations of the Turkey before Thanksgiving; How I 
Spent My Summer; Interviews with Seniors; Reports of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil When Boys at School; Poems, half English 
and half Latin like 


Felis sedet by a hole 

Intenta she cum omni soul 
Prendere rats; 

Mice cucurrunt over the floor 
In numero duo, tres, or more, 
Obliti cats; 


Continued Stories; Baseball News; Description of a Roman 
Banquet and Consular Elections; Imaginary Letters Written by 
Some Character in Caesar or Cicero; Bible Passages. 

The aims which the department had in mind in starting the 
paper and which we feel have been realized in a satisfactory 
degree are as follows: 

1. While dealing with Latin to meet the student on the 
common ground of humor (the Latine pretends to be the 
“funny” paper of the school). Laughing together is sometimes 
quite as effective as a religious rite as praying together and 
smooths away many personal differences. There is often a 
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better feeling of comradeship at the end of the hour devoted to 
the Latine than before. 

2. To show the pupil that the language is adapted to modern 
life and not confined to the pages of his classical texts. He 
gets a better conception of Latin as the speech of actually living 
men and women when he feels that they also said, “Please pass 
the bread.” “Roosevelt and Fairbanks consulibus” brings him 
closer to the perception of the human element than to read a 
similar expression in his Cicero. If he can see roller-skating 
translated into Latin, he is in a better mood to understand your 
abstract dictum that ‘all men are human.” 

3. To afford material for sight-reading, so personal in its 
nature that for once in his life at any rate he will be eager to 
read Latin. Of course, too, he finds it easier. One boy con- 
veyed his appreciation of the plan by saying “The Latine Latin 
is better than Cicero’s. I can read it right off.” Then it is 
often about himself or his best friend and he isn’t going to fail 
to try at least to see what the sentence means. One of the 
most successful numbers in this connection was that in which 
phrases and words from Caesar and Cicero and Virgil were 
applied to some student. “Tardissime venit,” applied to the boy 
or girl always tardy; “‘vasta se mole moventem” to the fat boy; 
“ante alios pulcherrimus omnis” to the good-looking boy; “‘fessi 
rerum” to the lazy one, of course, made a strong appeal to per- 
sonal interests. The paper is read in class and the exercise is 
treated seriously as one which gives the pupil an opportunity to 
know what he can do in sight-reading. Every little helps in 
the acquiring of a vocabulary and he is asked to underline and 
remember as many new words as possible. Sometimes a stu- 
dent will say in Cicero, “O, I remember that word from the 
Latine.” 

4. It gives the student a chance to contribute and see his 
name in a Latin paper. His contribution may be in English or 
Latin, although in the case of the strongest the latter is en- 
couraged. This liberty of writing in English is generally 
allowed since the teachers feel that it is not the primary aim of 
the paper to teach Latin composition. The course as it is 
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already has as much of Latin writing as the average student 
can manage, therefore it plays little part in this connection in 
the case of the pupils as a whole. The Latine also furnishes 
the department with an opportunity to publish accounts of any 
social affairs in the various classes, such as banquets, consular 
elections, etc., and to record in this public way any matters of 
interest to the Latin body as a whole. 

5. To inspire a feeling of pride and dignity in the work of 
the department. Children like to feel that they are working in 
a department that can initiate and put through an enterprise 
like this. They enjoy the kindly things said about it by other 
teachers and schools and feel more confidence and respect for 
Latin policies in general. 

6. To keep before the mind of the pupil, without seeming 
to do so, and still more to bring to the attention of the father 
and mother, at home, the reasons for studying Latin and Greek. 
Each number has had this year on its introductory page a pres- 
entation of this subject from a different point of view, usually 
a quotation from some writer or educator of importance. An 
indirect way like this is sometimes more effective than any direct 
attack of the problem of making them see that the classics are 
worth while. 

In conclusion I may say that we try to keep the contents 
simple and personal and in addition as varied and bright in tone 
as we can. We often fail in one or more of these respects and 
sometimes we find the day of publication almost at hand with no 
new ideas ready for it. But up to this time it has been a case 
of help at the last moment and we have almost come to believe 
in the line: 


Fata invenient viam et aderit Apollo vocatus. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


William T. Harris, whose recent death has brought a deep feeling of 
personal loss to many, made for himself a large place in the development 
Wiutam T. of public education in the United States. He united two 
HARRIS kinds of ability which are seldom combined in one man. On 
the one hand he was not only a scholar and lover of learning but had in 
unusual degree the capacity for abstract thought and persistent application 
to subtle analysis. At a time when there was little interest in such sub- 
jects in this country he found his way, almost unaided save by the stimu- 
lating companionship of a group of like-minded friends, into the intricacies 
of a profound and highly technical system of philosophy. The introduction 
to his exposition of Hegel contains a most interesting account of his strug- 
gles and successive steps forward in this search for light. And all through 
his career up to his last sickness his interest in this task was unflagging. 
On the other hand, Dr. Harris was an efficient administrator, deeply inter- 
ested in every stage of school work, who frequently surprised his St. Louis 
fellow-citizens by the shrewdness and capacity for dealing with men which 
enabled him to embody his ideas in practical organization. The service he 
performed was shaped to a considerable degree by this twofold capacity. 
One might or might not accept the particular system of philosophy which 
he adopted as a satisfactory instrument for interpreting the world and life, 
but the very attitude of viewing education in its broadest relations, and 
of measuring standards and values by their deepest significance, lifted 
educational discussion to a higher level. 

Those who knew Dr. Harris as a friend cannot forbear to recall also his 
unaffected, kindly nature and democratic sympathies. His conversation 
drew from a wide store of reading and experience, and on occasion he 
would often exemplify the same union of capacity already noted by carrying 
on a conversation at two levels for the benefit of children present, keeping 
them interested by asides and illustrations so that they felt included as 
genuinely as the older members of the circle. 

Most men with such learning and tastes are brought into the service 
of universities. It has meant much for the dignity of public-school work 
that such a scholar and man remained in it, and was willing to continue 
in a public office so ridiculously underpaid and so inadequately supported 
as that of Commissioner of Education. With Henry Barnard, whose enthu- 
siasm and sacrifices for educational progress established the office, he will 
have a permanent place in the respect and admiration of those who have 
known them or their work. 5. &. F. 
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In recent numbers of the School Review the writer has called attention 
in brief editorial notes to the chaotic and critical condition of our Ameri- 
nininkes can secondary education. These notes were penned under 
THe Seconoary the stress of emotional reaction against a situation that is 
ScHooL fast becoming intolerable for anyone who really wants to 
do something, but the views expressed represent slowly-formed and deliber- 
ate convictions and not the opinion of the moment. If the management of 
the School Review has the temerity to grant me the hospitality of the edi- 
torial page I am willing to try to state briefly within the course of the 
present year what I believe the essential features of the present situation 
to be. 

We are familiar with the phrase, the problems of secondary education. 
I may venture to classify these problems as inherent and natural on the 

one hand, and as artificial and superimposed on the other. 
THE PROBLEM The problem of the slow student, of the rapidly-growing 
aiaeemaniais adolescent boy, of language teaching, of fatigue in school 
work, and many others of the sort are in the nature of the case. We have 
been working at some of them a long time and are just beginning to sense 
the existence of others. But they will continue to be problems for second- 
ary-school teachers as long as there are secondary schools. To be sure, 
we shall partially solve them and vastly improve the technique of our art or 
make it into a real science, but the solution will be at the most a progres- 
sive one. But here are other problems that are not natural in the sense 
that they may conceivably be eliminated from the situation. They have a 
historical explanation and cause and to this extent are, if you please, 
natural. But they are not inherent in the nature of the pupils individually 
or socially. We can conceive a changed situation in which they would not 
exist. Such an artificial problem with its historical causes I wish briefly 
to set forth as the problem of problems for present secondary education; 
this is the problem of elbow-room, a fair chance to work and to be at the 
real business of the secondary school. Unless this can be got, real con- 
structive and scientific effort in secondary education in this generation must 
be dismissed as impracticable. 

To drop all ambiguous metaphors, the imperative and insistent problem 
of the present is, how can the secondary school be turned over to those 
who study it most and know it best, that is, to the principals and teachers 
of these schools? In whose hands, pray, are these schools, it may be asked, 
if not the teachers’ hands? Let the teacher answer. He will tell you 
that he is only under orders, that his business is to carry out commands 
efficiently, but that the decision as to what he is to do, or why he is to do 
it, is in the hands of others. You ask him who these others are and, if he 
has allowed himself to think about the situation, he will answer, the col- 
leges and learned societies and associations. Think of an institution trying to 
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come to self-consciousness and self-mastery that it may find the real purpose 
and meaning of its work when the control is wielded from the outside! This 
is the old question of the college dominating the high school, is it not? Yes 
and no. Yes, if it is asked whether the colleges and associations do domi- 
nate the secondary schools—they do most assuredly. No, if it is asked if 
the harmfulness of this domination lies in the prescribing of specific studies, 
definite amounts, or totals of entrance units. This prescription is in itself 
a great and intolerable interference. But the fundamental harm lies in the 
fact that this external control prevents the real problems of secondary 
education from emerging and consequently from coming to anything like 
an approximate solution. The real problems of secondary education are, 
what the pupils should do and study to secure the largest development and 
growth, when and how they should pursue their studies, and what are the 
criteria of success in the pursuit of these studies. Can anyone doubt that 
on the whole these questions have been settled beforehand for every second- 
ary-school teacher who has entered on his work in this country? There 
is nothing of novelty in this view. It has been voiced in one form or other 
countless times. The wonder is that something has not been done to secure 
a chance to attack these real problems. The present situation has a his- 
torical origin, an exposition of which may help somewhat in the under- 
standing of the forces which have created and still maintain it. A suc- 
ceeding editorial will be devoted to such an exposition. W. B. O. 


The Committee on Educational Progress of the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association is desirous of obtaining data as to the most notable and signifi- 
cant advances in education. Readers of the School Review 
no png are invited to co-operate. The complete report on this in- 
COMMITTEE ON vestigation will be published in the May number of the School 
poeta Review. Two previous annual reports of this committee 
have appeared in the School Review (Vol. XVI, 1908, pp. 
296-319, and Vol. XVII, 1909, pp. 289-329). These reports have furnished 
valuable surveys of contemporary educational conditions, especially as to 
new developments and growth. With a view to obtaining data in regard to 
a wide variety of recent movements and tendencies in education, the com- 
mittee has prepared the following suggestive list of topics: 


ProGRESS IN EDUCATION 1909-10 
SUGGESTIVE LIST OF TOPICS 
I. Extension of Scope in Education. 
a) Physical Education, 
(Medical Inspection, Nurses, Athletics, Playgrounds, and the Like.) 
b) Vocational Education. 
(Industrial, Commercial, Agricultural Schools, Vocational Work in 
Common Schools.) 
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c) Moral and Religious Education. 
d) Education with reference to Special Conditions. 
(Immigrants, Truants, Juvenile Courts, Defectives.) 
e) The School and the Public. 
(Lecture Courses, Wider Use of School Property, Co-operation of Lay 
Bodies, Evening Schools, Continuation Schools.) 
f) New School Aims and Subjects. 
(Gardens, Vacation Work, Social Education, School Grounds.) 


II. Organization and Administration. 


a) Relation of Teachers to School Officers. 
(Faculty Organization, School Councils.) 

b) Qualification and Status of the Teacher. 
(Professional Training, Salaries, Pensions, Professional Growth, Pro- 
motion, Standing and Activity in the Community.) 

c) Articulation of the School System. 
(Kindergarten and Grades, Grades and High School, High School and 
College.) 

d) The School Programme. 
(Promotions, Sessions, Play Time, Study Time.) 


III, Method. = 

a) Instruction. 
(Attention to the Individual, Group Work Devices, and Special Methods.) 

b) The Learner. 
(The Laboratory Principle ; Constructive Activity in School Work; Direct 
Observation of Real Data, Group Work, Individual Investigation, 
Library Work.) 

c) The Subject. 
(Organization of Teaching Material, Selection of Typical Cases and 
Problems, Standard Books, etc.) 


IV. Legislation. 


(What to your mind has been the most significant advance in education ?) 


Data bearing on any of these topics should be sent to Mr. James E. 
Downey, High School of Commerce, Worthington Street, Boston, Mass. 
W. C. G. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Medical Inspection of Schools. By LutHer Hatsey Guticx, M.D., anp 
Lreonarp P. Ayres. New York: New York Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, 1908. Pp. 274. $1.00. 

This book, as the authors state, “is one of the by-products of the ‘Backward- 
Children Investigation’” which was inaugurated under the auspices of the 
Russell Sage Foundation in November, 1907; and its appearance is due to the 
fact that in considering the general topic of retardation, they very naturally 
were led to review the study of the physical welfare of the child. As a pre- 
liminary to this, in turn, it was necessary to accumulate information as to what 
has been done and what is being accomplished for the health of children in the 
different cities and countries of the world. 

The subject-matter is presented under more or less loosely correlated topics 
as its chapters indicate: “Nature and Aims of Medical Inspection;” “The Argu- 
ment for Medical Inspection;” “Historical;” “Inspection for the Detection of 
Contagious Diseases ;” “The Work of the Teacher in Detecting Contagious Dis- 
eases ;” “The School Nurse ;” “Physical Examinations for the Detection of Non- 
contagious Defects;” “Vision and Hearing Tests by Teachers;” “Administra- 
tion ;” “Controlling Authorities ;” “Legal Aspects of Medical Inspection;” “Re- 
tardation and Physical Defects.” A valuable bibliography is submitted and three 
appendices are printed to illustrate or give added information on the points 
touched in the body of the book. 

The general movement in behalf of medical inspection of schools is traceable 
naturally to two main sources, championed respectively by boards of health and 
boards of education in pursuance of the two ends represented by each, and 
embodied in the ideal (1) to protect the community, and (2) to secure the most 
favorable physical status of children on which to base an education; hence it 
seems altogether natural for the authors to sketch the respective aims of these 
two bodies of public workers, and to hazard the opinion that “effective medical 
inspection for the detection of communicable diseases can only be conducted 
by the Department of Health, or at least with its active co-operation, whereas, 
effective physical examination can only be conducted by the Board of Education 
or at least with its full co-operation.” This latter work, the authors very rightly 
observe, “is such a technical matter, is so different from the work done by the 
practicing physician, as to demand special training and experience.” 

The need of inspection of school children for the detection of contagious 
diseases is very rightly emphasized, and the immensely important function of the 
school nurse is brought out, which naturally leads to the suggestion made that 
the usual administrative difficulties encountered in conducting a system of 
medical inspection in schools can be obviated to a very great degree by the 
efficient co-operation of the school nurse with the teacher in detecting the palpable 
symptoms of contagious diseases and in referring suspicious cases at once to 
the medical inspectors for more thorough examination before the child is excluded 
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from school. Nor should the most important features of the nurses’ work be 
minimized, viz., the treatment of excluded cases, either personally and directly, 
or indirectly by instructing the parents, so that the child’s loss of time from 
school may be reduced to a minimum; the medical officer is interested primarily 
in the child for the sake of the other children; the nurse is interested in the 
excluded child as well, and directs her activities toward gaining his return. 

In the chapter on “The Nature and Aims of Medical Inspection,” the 
enlarged obligations and duties of the state are well brought out. It is indicated 
that in pursuance of the end of self-protection through an adequate educational 
régime, there must of necessity be added to her scheme, for the same reasons, 
the most necessary preliminary of taking cognizance of the physical welfare of 
her future citizens, and this means not only guarding children from contagious 
diseases, but also by every available expedient to bring about hygienic conditions 
of their environment and the best possible bodily status in each child in order 
to produce the greatest returns from the instruction and training offered. The 
great changes that are taking place in the modes of living in the present day 
and generation make some such provision imperative. 

With reference to the “Argument for Medical Inspection,” it is shown that 
public schools are a public trust, and because of this the parent or guardian who 
delivers his child to others’ care, must demand that all reasonable caution shall 
be exercised to protect him from harm in such palpable form as contagions offer. 
That, however, the child must be examined for the purpose of detecting physical 
defects which perchance hinder his normal progress in education is quite a 
different consideration. At all events, there can be no legal nor logical objection 
against the proper authorities exercising the right to inform parents of the exist- 
ence of such defects in their children, and the hope is expressed that in the not 
distant future, all will come to realize that in the large sense, the correction of 
defective vision of its pupils, for instance, is as important a problem for the 
community as the care of an epidemic of scarlet fever. 

Many samples of the formal records for guidance in conducting and report- 
ing contagious diseases, found workable in small and large school systems, are 
given, together with a comparative review of the kinds of contagions that are 
emphasized in several of the larger cities of America. 

There is much valuable social and legal history of the whole problem of 
school hygiene in the chapter on “Legal Aspects of Medical Inspection,” showing 
the intimate relation which the care and control of contagious diseases in schools 
bears to the health and hygiene of the citizens as a whole. 

In the final chapter on “Retardation and Physical Defects,” which fore- 
shadows the cardinal interest of the authors in this line of research, such 
statistics as were available for their use are canvassed in the endeavor to point out 
the rdle which physical defects play in inducing school backwardness, as compared 
with other factors relating to the child’s actual school history. The authors call 
attention to the paucity of the data directly bearing on these points, but, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, it is more than doubtful whether the causes of 
backwardness in school attainments, to say nothing of factors which induce 
retardation, in the sense of delay in the rate of age-maturation, can ever be 
approximately ascertained by the use of statistics so collected and so “investi- 
gated.” 
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Moreover it is a matter of much interest that the authors seem to have 
successfully exploded the argument of many physicians and certain educators to 
the effect that physical defects constitute the great cause of school backwardness, 
and indeed to have nullified the consequent inference that it is a direct and 
financial gain for a school system to introduce examinations for physical defects 
of children as well as a safe hope to entertain that by relieving these physical 
defects, backwardness is thereby eliminated. These preliminary data seem to 
show that not only do defects of children decrease with age, but that more 
defective children are actually found among those at and above grade than among 
those below grade for their years. All the tabulated results point this way with 
the possible exception of one table, p. 194, which may be a misprint or error of 
transposition. 

Of course it is unwise to fail to differentiate kinds of physical defects in 
discussing any aspect of their relation to the topic of average progress in school 
work. The authors do not forget this consideration, but possibly do not sufficiently 
emphasize the fact that certain defects are more intimately associated with 
mental processes to which the schoolroom makes appeal, such as, for example, 
defects of hearing and of vision, which do not improve with school experience, 
but, on the contrary, markedly increase in kind and degree during these years. 

There are many possibilities that the hasty reader of the whole argument 
and statement of the matter by the authors may altogether misinterpret the 
value of examinations for physical defects of children, and the captious critic 
may with justice point out that the argument has indeed overtopped itself so as 
to seriously menace the direct intent of the authors, who of course do not belittle 
the desirability and necessity of efficient physical examinations. 

In general it ought to be said that this book fulfils the mission which the 
authors designed and announced in its preface. It gives much-needed informa- 
tion relative to the present status of medical inspection of schools; it touches 
upon the most salient features of the problems connected therewith and should 
be in the hands of every schoolman and every public spirited person who aims 
to take a broad view of the mission of public-school education. 

D. P. MacMiLian 

DEPARTMENT OF CHILD-STUDY AND PEpAGoGIC INVESTIGATION 

Cuicaco Pusitic ScHOOLS 


Baumbach’s “Der Schwiegersohn.” Edited by Otto Hetter. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1908. Pp. 235. $0.40. 


Moser’s “Der Bibliothekar.’ Edited by Hotton A. Farr. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1908. Pp. 175. $0.40. 

Ebner-Eschenbach’s “Lotti, die Uhrmacherin.’ Edited by Grorce Henry 
NeepLerR. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1908. Pp. 162. $0.35. 


These three German short stories, which form the most delightful reading, 
can be highly recommended for second-year college German or third-year high 
school. They are supplied with introductions and notes, and the first two texts 
have a German-English vocabulary. 

The three texts are well edited and carefully annotated. 
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Arnold’s “Fritz auf Ferien.’. Edited by May Tuomas. Chicago & New 
York: American Book Co., 1908. Pp. 112. $0.30. 

Auerbach's “Brigitta.” Edited by J. Howarp Gore. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1908. Pp. 164. $0.45. 

Eckstein’s “Der Besuch im Karzer;’ und Wildenbruch’s “Das edle Blut.” 
Edited by Hersert CHARLES SANBORN. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. Pp. 
239. $0.50. 

Storm’s “Der Schimmelreiter.” Edited by J. Maccittivray AND EDWARD 
J. Wituiamson. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. Pp. 331. $0.70. 

Volkmann-Leander’s “Triumereien.” Edited by J. B. E. Jonas anp A. S. 
WEEDEN. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. Pp. 243. $0.40. 

Auerbach’s Brigitta, Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut, and Volkmann-Leander’s 
Tréiumereien are texts well known to every teacher of German in this country. 
The other above-mentioned texts will form a valuable addition to the reading 
material of German classes. Storm’s Der Schimmelreiter is one of the author’s 
best-known novels. It is not only a very fascinating and interesting story, but 
also supplies considerable information on the life and customs of Schleswig- 
Holstein, 

A map of that country will help the reader to appreciate the text. 


Modern German Prose. Edited by A. B. Nicuors. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1908. Pp. 296. $1.00. 

A long-felt want has been supplied by this book. It contains an excellent 
selection of articles on German literature, modern biography, history, political 
science, and economics. Only stylistic masterpieces have been used. They 
begin comparatively easy, but farther on through the book prove to be of con- 
siderable difficulty. For the student who intends to use German in his profes- 
sional reading, the book will form an excellent introduction to the more difficult 
German prose of a scientific and biographical character. The notes are care- 
tully edited and well selected. There is no vocabulary; one would prove very 
helpful to the student and might possibly be added in a later edition. The book 
can be highly recommended for German courses in fourth-year high school, 
in third-year college, and in institutes of technology and engineering. 


Goethe’s “Hermann und Dorothea.” Edited by R. A. von MuncKwirz. 
New York: C. E. Merrill & Co., 1908. Pp. 268. $0.60. 

Goethe’s “Torquato Tasso.” Edited by Joun Firman Coar. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1908. Pp. 327. 

Schiller’s “Jungfrau von Orleans.” Edited by W. W. Fiorer. New York: 
A. B. Co., 1908. Pp. 375. $0.70. 
These three editions of much-read German classics show the permanent 


interest which is devoted to Goethe’s and Schiller’s writings by American col- 
leges and high schools. In spite of the fact that there are already numerous 
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editions of the above-mentioned texts, every year a few more are published. 
The books which we are reviewing are distinguished by very scholarly and 
extensive introductions, by very careful commentary, and by the addition of 
vocabularies. Minckwitz’s edition of Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea is adorned 
by very charming illustrations. These are well suited to help the reader in an 
understanding of the spirit of Goethe’s time. 
A. C. von Noé 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Box Furniture. How to make a hundred useful articles for the home. By 
Louise BrigHaAM. New York: The Century Co., 1909. Pp. 304. $1.60. 


This book describes in detail and in an interesting manner ways of trans- 
forming boxes of all shapes and sizes into useful furnishings, suitable for 
summer cottages or in places where lumber cannot be easily obtained. It is 
full of good suggestions in the line of useful constructive problems for boys 
who have some knowledge of tools. The book is well illustrated, and with a 
few exceptions the designs are excellent. 


Problems in Mechanical Drawing. By CuHartes A. BENNETT AND F. D. 
CrawsHAw. Peoria: Manual Arts Press, 1908. Pp. 18. With 88 plates. 
$1.00. 


An excellent series of well-selected problems in mechanical drawing is fur- 
nished in this work. The problems are so arranged and presented as to make 
the book a valuable aid to the teacher of mechanical drawing. 


Handwork Construction. By Lina EpprenporFrF. Brooklyn: Published by 
the author (Pratt Institute), 1909. Pp. 125. $1.58 postpaid. 


This book presents in practical and attractive form a well-arranged series 
of problems in weaving, basketry, and bead-work. The directions are so stated 
that they can be easily followed, the illustrations are adequate and unusually 
attractive in style. The book contains also a course of study in constructive 
work, planned by subjects and grades, 

WALTER SARGENT 

THE ScuHoor oF EpucaTIon 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Laboratory Course in Plant Physiology (2d Edition). By Wuttram F. 
GanonG, Professor of Botany in Smith College. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1908. Pp. 265. Illustrated. $1.75. 


Dr. Ganong has long occupied a very prominent place among teachers of 
botany and his name upon a volume is a sufficient guarantee of its quality to 
command careful attention. The new edition is so much larger than the former 
volume that it deserves to be regarded as an entirely new production. It is well 
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illustrated, and is divided into three very unequal parts. In Part I the author 
discusses the place in education which should be given to plant physiology, the 
method of study, and the equipment necessary for its teaching. This dis- 
cussion occupies 54 pages and is full of good suggestions and original ideas. 

Part II contains 187 pages and outlines a course in experimental plant 
physiology. Emphasis is thrown upon quantitative results obtained from the 
use of practically accurate apparatus manufactured expressly for its particular 
work. Much of this apparatus has been designed by Dr. Ganong himself and 
will be found to be the best available. The particularly good features of this 
portion of the volume are the large number of thoroughly tried experiments for 
investigating and demonstrating the various activities of plant life, the abundant 
citations of literature on various phases of the subject, and the careful directions 
for the use of the various pieces of apparatus. 

Part III covers 14 pages and consists of manipulation directions, tables of 
weights, measures, and constants used in the experiments. 

The experiments described are so numerous, the descriptions so accurate, 
and the suggestions so original and helpful that no teacher of botany can afford 
to be without this book, while the teacher of nature-study will find much which 
will prove helpful in his work. 

Grorce D, FuLier 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Education and Industrial Evolution. By Frank Tracy Carton, Professor 
of Economics and History in Albion College. New York: Macmillan, 
1908. Pp. 320. Price, $1.25 net. 

This new volume in the “Citizen’s Library of Economics, Politics, and 
Sociology” must not be mistaken for a book on industrial education although 
it treats of that subject but in relation to the larger social and economic set- 
ting which gives meaning to the school as a whole. The chapter on “Educational 
Epochs in the United States” will be useful for teachers and students of the 
history of education. Four periods are shown in their dependence upon indus- 
trial factors more clearly than I have seen stated elsewhere. Two periods of 
scientific economic thought are distinguished and the accompanying transfer 
in education is shown. “The emphasis has shifted from the leisure-class ideal 
of education for culture and discipline to the industrial, utilitarian, and demo- 
cratic ideal of education as a means of improving civic and industrial efficiency” 
(p. 7). “Free compulsory education is not democratic if it is of the kind and 
character which is valuable chiefly to the professional man, or to the man of 
leisure; nor is it democratic if it merely aims to increase the efficiency and 
speed of the employees in our great industrial establishments” (p. 8). “In 
Belgium, Germany, and France, where the social spirit is better developed, where 
the frontier influence has not been felt for generations, the education of the 
masses—useful education as contrasted with ornamental and purely discipli- 
nary education—has advanced farther than in the United States” (p. 10). 
“The school has hitherto been unduly influenced by the ideals, and has taught 
the ethics, morals, and principles which the commercial and propertied classes 
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have upheld. It has entirely overlooked the fact that the ethical code of the 
industrial worker and the ethical code of the agriculturist are both of 
necessity different, from this and from each other” (p, 12). “New and funda- 
mental concepts regarding educational principles are now needed which square 
with centralized and systematized industry, subdivision of labor, large urban 
populations, the growth of organized labor, dissimilar populations, enlarged 
governmental activities, and a democratic form of government. When our 
public-school system was devised only one of these conditions, the latter one, 
was in existence” (p. 13). 

The author also published last year as a bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin Economic Influences upon Educational Advance in the United States, 
1820-1850. In these two works the line of development suggested in the quo- 
tations already given has been followed up. There are chapters upon “Women 
and Industry” and “Education of Women.” These are suggestive but need to 
be balanced by such a chapter as “The Family’ in Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics. 
Such titles as “The Industrial and Educational Value of Manual Training and 
Laboratory Work,” “The Educational and Industrial Significance of the Arts- 
and-Crafts Movement,” “Organized Labor and Educational Progress,” show the 
movement of the writer’s thought. 

The second part, “Actual or Proposed Additions to the Educational Sys- 
tem,” is naturally not so strong as the historical and descriptive section. The 
kindergarten movement, manual training, domestic science, half-time schools, 
correspondence instruction, apprenticeship; technical, agricultural, forestry in- 
struction; the continuation school; the treatment of the truant and juvenile 
delinquent, with a long list of “new educational projects,” are discussed with 
reference to the larger ideals of education. 

We have had suggestions of this aspect in various educational works and 
many discussions of special divisions given in some detail and with some 
boldness, but we have reason to thank Professor Carlton for bringing together 
so much material and attempting to think it through into shape for use. What 
the industrial movement will mean in education has not yet dawned upon a 
large number of schoolmen. The facts and statistics given in particular cases 
are worth much. One may differ from the author in some of his interpreta- 
tions of needs and tendencies but there is no question that the book is a real 


contribution to the situation. Manne 


WESTERN STATE NorMAL SCHOOL 
KALAMAzOO 


Composition—Rhetoric—Literature. A Four Years’ Course for Secondary 
Schools. By MartHa Hate SHACKFORD AND MARGARET JuUDSON. New 
York: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Pp. xx+464. $1.12. 


The authors of this book have attempted to make a textbook for secondary 
schools that will cover the entire course of four years, and will, if it is taught as 
the writers counsel, make a satisfactory preparatory course in English compo- 
sition and literature. Their theory is a very pleasing one, so pleasing in the 
presentation and in enthusiasm that a reviewer dislikes to pick flaws in the 
actual work laid out for the pupil. Could we cut the book into two parts, we 
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should have no hesitation in pronouncing a definite decision as to its value. 
Parts I and II, intended for the first two years’ work, are wholly inadequate. 
Though we take the words of the authors that they do not intend that the book 
should be used as it is written, that the teacher is advised to hop, skip, and 
jump into whatever part seems advisable, yet we are constrained to say that 
only the wisest teachers of English may, by kangarooish jumping, get into 
parts where there will be practical work. If the teacher is really wise he will 
jump over the first chapter of the book which treats “The History of the English 
Language.” He will find plenty of good material for work in chap. ii, which 
deals with “A Review of Grammar.” But what will he do when he comes to 
chap. iii? Here is a dissertation on the mechanical details of preparing a 
manuscript, but not a single topic is assigned for writing or speaking! This 
surely is a Barmecide feast! So far pupil and teacher have covered seventy 
pages of the book without wetting a pen or moistening their tongues in actual 
composition, either written or oral. Sixty-five more pages take the pupil through 
more substantial matter: the elements of letter-writing (the pupil is advised to 
read “sometime” the letters of Lamb, Stevenson, Lowell, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, Swift et al.!), and narration, and description. 

But we cannot follow this minute method of criticism throughout the 459 
pages of the book. The course mapped out for the second year’s work is a 
trifle better than that outlined for the first year’s work. But what shall we say 
about a book that asks a pupil in the second year to study a translation from 
Vergil (p. 256), or presumes that all pupils taking English are also taking 
French and German—as well as Vergil? This is probably one of the spots that 
should be leaped! Our exclamations proclaim only too clearly that we cannot 
commend the good features of the book—for there ate some excellent points, 
but they are not the distinctive qualities of the volume. 

Parts III and IV, covering the last two years’ work in English are more to 
our liking. Here the authors have a surer footing, and hold themselves within 
reasonable bounds, as far as any theory is concerned. We are at a loss to know, 
however, why they selected Milton’s Areopagitica and “Lycidas” for extended 
analysis. Neither selection is extensively read in the secondary schools—cer- 
tainly not the masterpiece on the liberty of unlicensed printing. 

Our complaint of this book must close with disclosing our wonder at the 
careless proofreading on the part of both the authors and the printers. Were 
we to advise those most concerned in the progress of this book we should say: 
Withdraw it from the market; revise it most thoroughly; and reprint it with 
utmost care, H. E. Cosrentz 


Soutu Division HicH ScHoo. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs,. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia,’ Edited with Notes and Introduction by H. E. 
Costentz. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1909. Pp. 319. 


On unwrapping the package, the prospective reader is favorably impressed 
with Mr. Coblentz’s edition of Lamb’s Essays of Elia. The book in its rich 
red cloth, roughened by miniature diamond stamping, at once creates a favor- 
able impression and invites a look inside the covers. Here he enjoys the humble 
editor’s nimble preface. “Portia’s comment on Falconbridge, ‘How oddly he is 
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suited! I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his 1ound hose in France, his 
bonnet in Germany, and his behavior everywhere,’ might be deftly shifted by 
a critic to suit this preparation of Lamb’s Essays of Elia. The editor has, 
indeed, and herewith frankly acknowledges the fact, laid heavy hands on much 
material gathered by others far more able than he. No one can edit Lamb’s 
Essays without following the master editors—Lucas, Ainger, MacDonald—and 
the present editor has gladly followed in the tracks of these giants, though, to 
quote Lowell, ‘with legs painfully short.’ But he trusts that while 

‘His office than the reaper’s may be meaner, 

But still some praise is due unto the gleaner. 
This is followed by a chronological outline of Lamb’s life, somewhat redun- 
dantly entitled, “Biographical Outline of the Life of Charles Lamb.” 

The editor has printed a rather large collection of authoritative opinions 
about Lamb, and has by this aroused the inquiry in the mind of the reviewer, 
if a better effect would not have been created if Mr. Coblentz had, after garner- 
ing these, given the results of his reading in the attractive style which the 
preface reveals. 

The notes and the suggestive questions in the back of the book are excel- 
lent—as we should expect from Mr. Coblentz’s successful experience as a teacher 
and as an editor. But just why they are divided into three parts—‘Notes,” 
“Explanatory Index,” “Suggestions and Questions for Study’—suggests an 
interesting subject for a symposium, “The Best Sort of Annotation for High 
School Texts.” CuHarLes Swain THOMAS 


Newton, Mass, 


Standards in Education with Some Consideration of Their Relation to 
Industrial Training. By ArtHuUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1908. Pp. 265. $1.00. 

A normal or even more often a college library usually contains more works 
upon education for the 10 per cent. of students who work most easily than for 
the 90 per cent. who need more help. For this reason the teacher looks with 
interest into a book which purposes to avoid technicalities and give a simple 
straightforward statement of important material. Mr. Chamberlain, of the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, in California, and also treasurer of the National Education 
Association, has undertaken “to avoid the use of terms that in themselves need 
defining, the thought being that a simple form of expression would best suit 
the purpose of the book.” Professor Frank McMurry furnishes an introduction. 
The author closes each chapter with a set of theses and a list of references. 
These lists contain many good numbers but often books and articles are included 
which are of little value. Unfortunately there are several errors; thus, Stoneroad 
becomes Stonehead, Cropsey becomes Crapsy and Professor Angell loses his 
distinguishing final “1,” 

There is a considerable sprinkling of italics through the pages and many 
personal experiences are given. On the whole the contents are representative of 
what one would say to a class rather than organized material for publication 
in a book. Frank A, Manny 
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EDUCATION 

Psychology and the Teacher. By Huco Minsterserc. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1909. Pp. xii+330. $1.50 net. 

High School Administration. By Horace A. Hotutster. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1909. Pp. xi+379. $1.50. 

Habit-Formation and the Science of Teaching. By Stuart H. Rowe. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. Pp. xvii+308. $1.50. 

Mental Discipline and Educational Values. By W. H. Hecx. New York: John 
Lane Co., 1909. Pp. 147. $1.00 net; postage toc. 

The Women of a State University. An Illustration of the Working of Co- 
education in the Middle West. By Herren R. Orin. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1909. Pp. ix+308. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1909. No. 24, The Legal Status 
of Rural High Schools in the United States. With special reference to the 
methods employed in extending state aid to secondary education in rural 
communities. By Epwin R. Snyper. Pp. vii+225. No. 25, The Development 
of School Support in Colonial Massachusetts. By Georce Leroy Jackson. 
Pp. 95. No. 26, The Distribution and Functions of Mental Imagery. By 
Georce HeErBert Betts. Pp. 99. 

Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. Sammlung wissenschaftlich-gemeinverstandlicher 
Darstellungen. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1909. 33. Bandchen. Allgemeine 
Pdadagogik. Sechs Vortrage. Von THEOBALD Zi1EGLER. Dritte Auflage. Pp. 
viii+148. 100. Bandchen. Das deutche Bildungswesen in seiner geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung. Von Frieprich PAuLsSEN. Zweite Auflage, elftes bis. 
sechzentes Tausend. Mit einem Geleitwort von M. Mincn. Pp. iv+192. 
Mit einem Portrait. Jeder Band geheftet M. 1.00, in Leinwand gebunden 
M. 1.25. 

“Riverside Educational Monographs,” edited by Henry Svuzzatio. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1909. Changing Conceptions of Education. By 
Exttwoop CupperLey. Pp. ix+70. Education for Efficiency, and the New 
Definition of the Cultivated Man. By Cuartes W. Exior. Pp. viiit+s8.. 
Each $0.35 net. 

The Relative Standing of Pupils in the High School and in the University. By 
FENNO DearsorN. With an introduction by Epwarp C, ELtiott. 
(Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 312. High School Series, 
No. 6.) Madison, Wis.: The University of Wisconsin, 1909. Pp. 44. 

English Children in the Olden Time. By ExizasetH Goprrey. New York: E. P.. 
Dutton and Co., 1907. Pp. xvii+336. With 32 illustrations. $3.00 net. 


ENGLISH 
English Composition in Theory and Practice. By Henry Serer Cansy, 
FREDERICK Erastus Pierce, Henry Nospre MacCracKen, ALFRED ARUNDEL 
May, AND Gopparp Wricut. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 
xii+404. $1.25 net. 
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Modern English: Its Growth and Present Use. By Grorce Puitip Krapp. New 
York: Scribners, 1909. Pp. xi+357. Illustrated. 

“The New Hudson Shakespeare.” Introduction and Notes by Henry NorMaANn 
Hupson. Edited and Revised by EBENEzER CHARLTON BLack with the co- 
operation of ANDREW JACKSON GeorGE. School Edition. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1909. The Tragedy of Hamlet. Pp. lxxxix+235. The Comedy of the 
Tempest. Pp. lvi+138. Each with chart and facsimiles. $0.50 each; 
postage 5c. 

The “First Folio” Shakespeare. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, Glossary, 
List of Variorum Readings, and Selected Criticism, by CHARLOTTE PoRTER 
AND Heten A. CLarKE. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1909. The 
Tragedie of Anthonie and Cleopatra. Pp. xxv+284. The Tragedy of Titus 
Adronicus. Pp. xv+202. The Life of Tymon of Athens. Pp. xv+204. 
Each with portrait. 

Goldsmith’s “The Traveller’ and “The Deserted Village” and Gray’s “Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.” Edited by Rose M. Barton. (Heath’s English 
Classics.) Boston: D, C. Heath & Co., 1909. Pp. xxiv+88. With two 
portraits. 

Representative College Orations. Edited by Epwin DuBorts SuHurTErR. New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xi+405. $1.25 net. 

Sesame and Lilies. Three Lectures. By JoHn Ruskin. Edited by CHarLes 
Rozert Gaston. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1909. Pp. 213. With a portrait. 

Autobiography and Selected Essays. By THomMas Henry Huxtey. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Apa L. F. Snetit. (The Riverside Literature 
Series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1909. Pp. xxiv+138+xv. With 
a portrait. $0.40. 

Childe Harold (Canto the Fourth), The Prisoner of Chillon, and Mazeppa. By 
Lorp Byron. Edited with Introduction and Notes by CHarLES SWAIN 
Tuomas. (The Riverside Literature Series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1909. Pp. viii+136. $0.25. 

Washington’s Farewell Address to the People of the United States, and Webster's 
First Bunker Hill Oration. Edited with Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM 
TRUFANT Foster. (The Riverside Literature Series.) Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1909. Pp. 119. $0.25. 


LATIN 


Society and Politics in Ancient Rome. Essays and Sketches. By Franx Frost 
Axssott. New York: Scribners, 1909. Pp. x+267. $1.25 net. 

Livy, Book IX. Edited with Introduction, Notes, etc., by W. B. ANDERSON. 
(Pitt Press Series.) Cambridge: The University Press, 1909. Pp. xxiv+ 
276. With a map. $0.75. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


An Introduction to Old French Phonology and Morphology. By Freperick 

Buiss Luguiens. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1909. Pp. 147. 
French Verb Form. Arranged by S. T. M. Harmanson. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1909. Pp. 36. $0.35; postage 5c. 
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Histoire de la nation et de la civilisation frangaises. (Cours complet d’enseigne- 
ment primaire.) Cours moyen et supérieur. Cours d’adultes. Par Epovarp 
Driautt et Henrt Paris: Librairie d’éducation nationale, Alcide 
Picard, éditeur. Pp. 330. With many maps and illustrations. Fr. 1.50. 

Der Schwiegersohn. Novelle von Ruporr BaumMsBacH., With Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Hepwic Hutme. (International 
Modern Language Series.) Boston: Ginn & Co., 1909. Pp. xi+186. With 
a portrait. $0.40. 

SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

Exercise in Education and Medicine. By R. Tait McKenziz. Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1909. Pp. 406. With 346 illustrations. 

Advanced Physiology and Hygiene. For use in secondary schools. By HERBERT 
W. Conn anp Rozsert A. Bupincton. (The Conn Series of Physiologies.) 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1909. Pp. 419. Illustrated. $1.10. 

Physiology and Hygiene for Young People. By Ropert EapIE AND ANDREW 
Eapiz. New York: Scribners, 1909. Pp. vii+353. Illustrated. 

Primer of Sanitation. Being a simple work on disease germs and how to fight 
them. By W. (New-World Science Series.) Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1909. Pp. vi+z2o00. Illustrated by Kari 
HASSMANN. $0.50. 

Hygiene for Young People. By A. P. Knicut. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 1909. Pp. 204. Illustrated. $0.50. 

The Hygiene of the Schoolroom. By Witt1am F,. Barry. Revised edition. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1909. Pp. xii+195. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Alcohol: How it Affects the Individual, the Community, and the Race. By HENRY 
SmitH Witirams. New York: The Century Company, 1909. Pp. viii+151. 
$0.50 net; postage 5c. 

Agriculture for Common Schools. By Martin L. FisHer AND Fassett A, Cotton. 
New York: Scribners, 1909. Pp. xxiii+381. With many illustrations. 

Practical Agriculture. A brief treatise on Agriculture, Horticulture, Forestry, 
Stock-Feeding, Animal Husbandry, and Road-Building. By JoHn W. WILK- 
Inson. New York: American Book Company, 1909. Pp. 383. With 
illustrations. $1.00. 

The Nature-Study Idea. An interpretation of the new school movement to put 
the young into relation and sympathy with nature. By L. H. Batrey. Third 
edition, revised. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. ix+246. $1.25 net. 

Laboratory Manual of First-Year Science for Secondary Schools. By WaATER- 
MAN S. C. RusseLtt AND Howarp Ciinton Ketty. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1909. Pp. v+163. Illustrated. $0.75. 

Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. A textbook. By Hersert A, Howe. Re- 
vised edition. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1909. Pp. xii+342. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 

Physical Laboratory Manual for Secondary Schools. By Cuartes F. ApAmMs, 
Revised edition. New York: American Book Co., 1909. Pp. 192. Illus- 
trated. $0.60. 

A College Textbook of Geology. By Tuomas C, CHAMBERLIN AND D. 
Satispury. (American Science Series.) New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1909. Pp. xvii+978. With many illustrations, 
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An Elementary Treatise on Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By J. F. Setiers. 
Revised edition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1909. Pp. ix+176. $1.00; postage 5c. 

A Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By J. F. McGrecory. Revised 
edition. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1909. Pp. xiv+135. $1.00; postage roc, 

The Calculations of General Chemistry. With Definitions, Explanations, and 
Problems. By Wititram J. Hate. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1909. 
Pp. xi+174. $1.00 net. 

Laboratory Botany for the High School. By Wittarp N. Ciute. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1909. Pp. xiv+177. $0.75; postage 5c. 

Exercises in Geometry. By Grace Lawrence Epcett. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1909. Pp. vii+81. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic. By Davip Eucene Situ. (Reprinted, with 
revisions and additions, from the Teachers College Record, Vol. X, No. 1, 
January, 1909.) New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1909. 
Pp. 120. 


HISTORY, CIVICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Outlines of General History. By V. A. Renour. Edited by Witt1am Starr 
Myers. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xx+501. With maps and illus- 
trations. $1.30 net. 

A Narrative of Indian History for High Schools (Matriculation Classes), By J. 
C. Atten. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. Pp. 
x+244. With maps and illustrations. $0.90. 

History of Scotland. Vol. III, From the Revolution of 1689 to the Disruption, 
1843. By P. Hume Brown. Cambridge: The University Press, 1909. Pp. 
xii+497. $1.50. 

The Great Design of Henry IV, from the Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, and 
The United States of Europe, by Epwarp Everett Hare. With Introduc- 
tion by Epwin D. Meap. Published for the International School of Peace. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1909. Pp. xxi+o1. $0.50; postage 5c. 

Epochs of American History. Edited by Abert BusHNeELL Hart. “Division 
and Reunion. 1829-1909.” By Wooprow Witson. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1909. Pp. xx+389. With five maps. 

Webster and Kossuth. A Discourse on the Relations of Daniel Webster and 
Louis Kossuth, By Eucene PivAny. Philadelphia: Latin Press Printing 
and Publishing Co., 1909. Pp. 23. $0.25. 

The Study of History in the Elementary Schools. Report to the American 
Historical Association by the Committee of Eight: JAMes ALToN JAMEs, 
Chairman, Henry E. Bourne, Eucene C. Brooxs, F. Gorpy, MaBet 
Hitz, Juttus Sacus, Henry W. Tuurston, J. H. Van Sickie. New York: 
Scribners, 1909. Pp. xxi+141. 

American Business Law. With Legal Forms. By Joun J. Suttivan. New York 
and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1909. Pp. xxi+433. $1.50 net. 

Selections from the Economic History of the United States, 1765-1860. With 
Introductory Essays by Guy Stevens CALLENDER. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1909. Pp. xviii+819. With a map. $2.75; postage 2oc. 
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AsuMuN, Marcaret. Library reading in the high school. School R. 17: 
618-22. (N. ’o9.) 

Bancrort, NELLIE E. The Latin play recently given in the Western high 
school, Detroit. School R. 17:631-33. (N. ’o9.) 

Benton, Guy Potter. The college fraternity as an ally in maintaining insti- 
tutional standards. Relig. Educa. 4:334-41. (O. ’oo.) 

BLancuHarp, Atice A. Story telling as a library tool. Pedagog. Sem. 16: 
351-56. (S. ’09.) 

Bosgitt, JOHN FRANKLIN. Practical eugenics. Pedagog. Sem. 16:385-094. 
(S. ’o9.) 

Boyer, JAQues. A simplified method of teaching experimental physics. Sci. 
Amer. 101:293, 304, 305. (O. ’o9.) 

BurnHAM, WiLLt1AM H. The hygiene of physical training. Amer. Phys. 
Educa. R. 14:468-78. (O. ’o9.) 

Burns, ALLEN T. Educating the church for her social duty. Relig. Educa. 
4:358-64. (O. ’oo.) 

CHANDLER, Epwarp H. How much children attend the theatre, the quality 
of the entertainment they choose and its effect upon them. Pedagog. 
Sem. 16:367-71. (S. ’o9.) 

Cuase, H. W. Some aspects of the attention problem. Pedagog. Sem. 16: 
281-300. (S. ’o9.) 

Criark, THomas A. The fraternity in the state university. Relig. Educa. 4: 
327-34. (O. ’o9.) 

Cotvin, S. S. The ideational types of school children. Pedagog. Sem. 16: 
314-24. (S. ’o9.) 

Comstock, ANTHONY. The work of the New York society for the preven- 
tion of vice, and its bearings on the morals of the young. Pedagog. 
Sem. 16:403-20. (S. ’o9.) 

Courtis, S. A. Measurement of growth and efficiency in arithmetic. El. 
School T. 10:58-74. (O. ’o9.) 

1 Abbreviations—Amer. Journ. of Psy., American Journal of Psychology; 
Amer. Phys. Educa. R., American Physical Education Review; Atlan., Atlantic 
Monthly; Dial, The Dial; Educa., Education; El. School T., Elementary School 
Teacher; Good Housekeep., Good Housekeeping; Journ. of Educa. (Bost.), 
Journal of Education (New England) ; Out., Outlook; Pedagog. Sem., Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary; Pop. Educa., Popular Educator; Psycholog. Clinic, Psychological 
Clinic; Relig. Educa., Religious Education; School R., School Review; School 
Sci. and Math., School Science and Mathematics; Sci. Amer., Scientific Ameri- 
can; Scrib. M., Scribner’s Magazine. 
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Cromigz, WiLL1IAM J. Youth and the Marathon. Pedagog. Sem. 16:331-36. 
Curtis, Henry S. The growth, present extent and prospects of the play- 
ground movement in America. Pedagog. Sem. 16:344-50. (S. ’o9.) 
DuBois, Patterson. The functioning of the Sunday school. Pedagog. Sem. 
16:357-60. (S. ’o9.) 

FisHER, Irvinc. Public responsibility for the health of infants and children. 
Pedagog. Sem. 16:395-402. (S. ’o9.) 

ForsusH, Byron. Boys’ clubs. Pedagog. Sem. 16:337-43. 
(S. ’o9.) 

FREEMAN, FRANK N. Manual training in the service of physics. School R. 
17:609-17. (N. ’o9.) 

GarpINneER, J. H. Training in illiteracy. School R. 17:623-30. (N. ’o9.) 

Gisss, Louise R. Making a high school a center of social life. School R. 
17 :634-37. (N. ’o9.) 

GrADENWITz, Dr. ALFRED. The Brussels popular electrical laboratory. Sci. 
Amer. 101:312. (30 O. ’og.) 

GREENE, Mary Bettie. A class of backward and defective children. Psy- 
cholog. Clinic. 3:125-32. (O. ’og.) 

Gutick, LutHer Hatsey. The opportunity of the physical director. Amer. 
Phys. Educa. R. 14:461-67. (O. ’o9.) 

Harris, M. O’Brien. The rank and file in our public schools. Pedagog. 
Sem. 16:305-13. (S. ’o9.) 

Harrison, Provost, AND SmitH, E. F. The fraternities in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Relig. Educa. 4:342. (O. ’o9.) 

HEERMANS, JOSEPHINE W. History in the elementary school. Educa. 30: 
98-111. (O. ’o9.) 

Heeter, S. L. Conservation of health in the schoolroom. Psycholog. Clinic. 
3:121-24. (O. ’og.) 

Hewins, C. M. Reading clubs for older boys and girls. Pedagog. Sem. 16: 
325-30. (S. ’09.) 

High School of aerial navigation in France. Sci. Amer. 101:276. (16 O. 
’09.) 

Hopper, Mrs. Jesse D. What is being done for girls who go wrong. Peda- 
gog. Sem. 16:361-66. (S. ’oo.) 

Huey, EpMunp B. The international congress of psychology. Amer. Journ. 
of Psy. 20:571-75. (O. ’og.) 

(The) inauguration of President Lowell. Out. 93:334-37. (16 O. ’o9.) 


Jounson, G. E. Why teach a child to play? Amer. Phys. Educa. R. 14: 
500-7. (O. ’o9.) 

Jupp, CHartes Husparp. The department of education in American Uni- 
versities. School R. 17:593-608. (N. ’og.) 

Kinc, Henry CuurcuHitt. The future of moral and religious education. Re- 
lig. Educa. 4:293-304. (O. ’o9.) 
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(16 O. ’o9.) 
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Educa. 27:113, 114. (N. ’o9.) 

ParKER, CHESTER S. Our inherited practice in elementary schools. EI. 
School T. 10:75-85. (O. ’o9.) 
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School Sci. and Math. 9:751-58. (N. ’o9.) 

Rocers, JAMES FREDERICK. Physical and moral training. Pedagog. Sem. 
16:301-4. (S. ’og.) 
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School T. 10:49-57. (O. ’o9.) 

Scott, Corin A. Social education. Educa. 30:67-73. (O. ’oo.) 

Scott, Witt1AM A. The college fraternity as a factor in the religious and 
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(N. ’09.) 

Situ, Mrs. K. W. School-home visiting. Journ. of Educa. (Bost.) 70: 
423-26. (28 O. ’oo.) 
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423-26. (28 O. ’oo.) 

Turts, JamMes H. The school and modern life. Relig. Educa. 4:343-48. 
(O. ’o9.) 

WacHENHEIM, F. L. Notes on tuberculosis in school children. Pedagog. 
Sem. 16:378-84. (S. ’o9.) 

Watker, CuHartes T. The work of the juvenile protective association. 
Pedagog. Sem. 16:372-77. (S. ’o9.) 

Watter, Hersert E. An ideal course in biology for the high school. School 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Domestic science, a subject which is receiving increasing attention in 
colleges and high schools, has been added to the list of subjects which may 
be offered for entrance to the University of Chicago. This action has been 
taken by the faculties of the Colleges of Arts, Literature, and Science, as a 
result of the growing demand for official recognition of this subject. 


Early in January, 1910, The National Civic Federation will hold a 
national conference in Washington upon the subject of “Uniform State 
Legislation.” President Taft has consented to deliver the opening address. 
It is proposed to discuss those subjects which affect alike all the people of 
the United States and yet are recorded in legislation of the several states 
in confusing and various ways. It is intended to organize for the securing 
of uniform laws on subjects demanded by the public interest. Students of 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


A Second Course in Algebra 
By WEBSTER WELLS, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Half leather. 240 
pages. $1.00. Completes the high school 
course. 


Review English Grammar 
For Secondary Schools. By EDWARD A. 
ALLEN, Ph.D., Professor of the English 
Language and Literature, University of 
Missouri. 173 pages. 60 cents. 


Bookkeeping and Business Practice 
By W. H. WuicaM, Richard T. Crane 
Technical High School, Chicago, and 
O. D. FREDERICK, Murray F. Tuley High 
School, Chicago. 


High School Administration 
By H. A. HOLLISTER. High School Vis- 
itor for the University of Illinois. Cloth. 
392 pages. $1.50. 
A presentation of the larger problems of 
the high school as an institution. 


Primer of American Literature 
By ABBY WILLIS HowEs, author of 
“Primer of English Literature.” 157 
pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
A compact study ot the development of 
our literature and the important writers. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia 
Edited by H. E. CoBLENTz, South Divi- 
sion High School, Milwaukee. 341 pages. 
Illustrated. 40 cents. 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
Edited by C. R. GAsTon, Richmond Hill 
High School, New York City. 224 pages. 
Portrait. 35 cents. 


Goldsmith’s The Traveller and 
The Deserted Village and 
Gray’s Elegy 
Edited by RosE M. BarTon, Wadleigh 


High School, New York City. 112 pages. 
Portraits. 25 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
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the nation’s economic and social history recognize that the “Relation of 
State to State” and “State to National Governments” have been questions 
demanding adjustment from the time of the framing of the Constitution and 
consider that this conference will be one of the most important gatherings 
ever held in this country outside governmental bodies. The committee 
arranging the programme for the conference is composed of representative 
lawyers, the majority of whom are members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and Commissioners of Uniform State Laws. Among the subjects 
requiring consideration are: “Conservation of Natural Resources,” “Corpora- 
tions,” “Railways,” “Labor,” “Taxation,” “Banking,” “Life and Fire Insur- 
ance,” “Pure Food,” “Laws Relating to Women,” “Regulation of Motor 
Vehicles,” “Good Roads,” and “Vital Statistics.” Another important move- 
ment, which will be considered by the Executive Committee, is the promotion 
of an International Industrial Peace Congress to be held in this country 
some time next year, and to which the governments of the world will be 
invited to send delegates. 


Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, Head of the Department of English in the 


Selected Books for Secondary Schools 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN COURSE - - - . - Potter 
A NEW METHOD FOR CAESAR - - - - Potter 
These eae books (separately or in one volume) | take the pupil 
half-way through the first book of Czsar 
CAESAR, Gallic Wars, BooksI-V - -  Johnston-Sanford 
VIRI ROMA, Selections’ - - - - Whicher 
CICERO, Select Orations’ - - - D’Ooge 
VIRGIL, 4Eneid, Books I-VI - - Fairclough-Brown 
A NEW LATIN COMPOSITION - - - Daniell- Brown 

ATLAS OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD - 
A SECONDARY ARITHMETIC (Commercial and 
Industrial) - 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ‘ALGEBRA - - 
A HIGHER ALGEBRA - - - 


- Lord 


- Stone- Millis 
- Stone- Millis 
- - Stone- Millis 


A PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY - Hopkins 

ESSENTIALS OF CHEMISTRY- - - Hessler-Smith 

AN ADVANCED RATIONAL SPELLER - - - - - Daly 
ou have poor spellers, this is the book you want. 

THE CAMBRIDG GE LITERATURE SERIES. - Hall 
All these books are good, some are unequalled. 

COMPOSITION-RHETORIC-LITERATURE - Shackford-Johnson 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., Publishers 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


of Newton (Mass.) High School, formerly Head of the Department of Eng- 
ions lish in the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind., will assist the 
and Educational Department of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in the editing of its 
ngs high-school texts in English, Mr. Thomas was graduated from Indiana 
‘tee University, and later took post-graduate work in English at Harvard 
ive University. He is the author of a number of successful high-school texts 
ia- in English. 
cts The Simplified Spelling Board has issued a circular letter to teachers, 
- in which a rational plea is made for conservative reform in spelling. The 
wil letter does not call for a complete change in the spelling habit of adults, but 
wl asks that pupils be allowed reasonable freedom in the choice of spellings 
ot which have received scholarly sanction. “Lét it be candidly admitted,” 
" says the author, “that the improvement of our bad spelling is not im- 
y peratively demanded as a measure of comfort and convenience for adults 
, who have learned to spell. It is imperatively demanded as a duty that we 
owe to coming generations. It is like laying out a town, or planting trees, 
: or conserving our material resources, or doing any other social act which 


Is NEW Economy 


— in PRICE, and more efficient work in syntax 
and grammar are the arguments for Edward 
BOOKS Manley’s new edition of Storm’s ‘‘Immensee,’’ 
Gerstacker’s ‘*Germelshausen’’ and Seidel’s 
IN “Der Lindenbaum”’ in ONE VOLUME. Retail 
price $0.50. 

The notes prevent the senseless repetition in the 
THE study of syntax unavoidable where the texts are 
edited separately. Then, too, this arrangement 
makes possible a gradation of the prose ex- 


LAKE ercises. 


Other New Books of Merit 
GERMAN Professor Otto Heller’s edition of ‘‘Minna von Barn- 


helm,’’ with introduction, notes, interpretive exercises 


and vocabulary. Retail price $0.50 
SERIES Becker-Rhoades’ ‘‘Elements of German’’—a revision of : 
the Becker. A course with a plan that is sensible, lessons | 
that are neither “painless” nor tedious, and an appendix : 
cS) with sufficient grammar for second year—a decided German / 
“flavor” throughout. Retail price, $1.00 ; 
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looks not so much to an immediate return as to the general good in time to 
come.” 

High-school dormitories are an experiment upon which a county in 
California is about to enter. Del Norte County, in the northwestern part 
of the state, is a sparsely populated region, and many pupils live so remote 
from the school that daily journeys are impossible. The dormitories, there- 
fore, appear to be a necessity; and, if successful, a precedent will have been 
established for other thinly populated regions of the United States. 


A committee appointed by the Chicago Association of Commerce is com- 
piling a pamphlet on commercial and industrial education. Dr. Nathaniel 
Butler, of the University of Chicago, is chairman of the committee and has 
associated with him Messrs. R. Kultchar, H. E. Scott, and L. W. Messer. 
The pamphlet will be circulated as widely as possible among business men, 
with a view toward promoting industrial education in our public schools. 
“Industrial education” is here used to signify that type of education which 
has to do with the vocations, meeting the needs of boys and girls who will 
early enter the wage-earning classes. 


Published September 1909 


LONG'S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE LIFE OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 
A_ TEXTBOOK FOR SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


zamo. Cloth. 582 pages. Illustrated, With Frontispiece in Ten Colors and Gold, List Price $1.35 


DIRECT, simple, and interesting account of the great English writers, their works, and the 

A literary periods in which they are included. A sympathetic and scholarly atmosphere per- 

vades the entire work. The information is accurate, clearly arranged, and displays a broad 

and penetrating knowledge of the subject. The illustrations, quotations, outlines, summaries, 

historical introductions, complete indexes, and a good working bibliography will be found of 
inestimable value to students. 

Long’s English Literature is admirably put together, discriminating in its emphasis, sound in its judgments, and 

thoroughly helpful for high school and college work. It will be the best book in the market, and I shall use it and 

commend it, PercivAt Cuuss, Director of English, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 


Dr, Long has made by long odds the most alive and sympathetic book on English literature we have, excepting, and 
here the scope of the authors is quite distinct, Jusserand’s. 
Puito M. Buck, Jr., Teacher of English, William McKinley High School, St, Louis, Mo. 


The Introduction is a little masterpiece. The illustrations are worthy of the subject matter, and the subject matter 
is far above the run of most text-books of any sort, Long knows how to write. I like his personal criticisms: they are 
so unbookish and fresh. ‘The book will be a winner. 

H. E. CosBientz, Head of English Department, South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


It seems to me the first of its kind, admirably devised and admirably carried out. I am impressed with the amount 
of information, of side-light comment, which Mr. m, bape’ deftly worked into his clear and well-marked account, The 
book is, very truly, one which may be studied, phrase by phrase, and which may be made the basis of even an elaborate 
course, Joun M, Crapp, Department of English, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, III, 
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A Statement of the Organization of the Faculty of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago 
The School of Education comprises the Graduate Department of Education, the College of Education, 


the University High School, and the University Elementary School. The following statement, 
necessarily incomplete, refers to departments in the College and High School: 


EDUCATION 


CHARLES HUBBARD JuDD, Director of the School of Education 
FRANKLIN WINSLOW JOHNSON, Dean of the University High School 


NATHANIEL BUTLER WILLARD CLARK GORE Brrp T. BALDWIN 
SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN Joun P, BossBittT 
WALTER FENNO DEARBORN 

HISTORY MATHEMATICS 


GEORGE WILLIAM MYERS 
JacoB WILLIAM ALBERT YOUNG 
WILLIAM ROCKWELL WICKES 
ERNEST LERoy CALDWELL 
ERNEST RUDOLPH BRESLICH 
ERNEST AUGUST WREIDT 


EMILY JANE RICE 
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ARTHUR FAIRCHILD BARNARD 
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ALICE PELOUBET NORTON 
SCIENCE 
JENNY HELEN SNOW 
ZONIA BABER 
ELIZABETH SPRAGUE 
Otis WILLIAM CALDWELL 
IRA BENTON MEYERS 
GREEK 
MARY BLOUNT 
SAMUEL CARLISLE JOHNSTON GEORGE J. MILLER 
WILLIAM LEwis. EIKENBERRY 
LATIN 
WILLIAM GARDNER HALE ART AND MANUAL TRAININ. 


WALTER SARGENT 

LILLIAN SOPHIA CUSHMAN 
ELIZABETH E, LANGLEY 
SABELLA RANDOLPH 

RuTH RAYMOND 

ANTOINETTE BELLE HOLLISTER 
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CHARLES HENRY VAN TUYL 
HARRY FLETCHER SCOTT 
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How to Reduce Dust in 
Schoolrooms 


It is now a well established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school-children than any other one single cause. 

Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. Do away with dust and many 
dangerous diseases may be averted. 

A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is ex- 
tremely gratifying. Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor 
Dressing for best results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circulation 
of germs, and tests have proved that 97% % of all living organisms coming in 
contact with the dressing are 4iiled. 


Besides being a dust-preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an effective 
floor preservative and labor saver. Will not evaporate. Pays for itself 
many times over. Not intended for household use. 

In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard Floor 
Dressing, we will apply it to the floor of one room or corridor in school 
or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 

To localities far removed from our agencies, we will send free sample 
with full directions for applying. 

Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. 

Send for testimonials, reports and book «*Dust and its Dangers.’’ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
WEBSTERS NEW 


ML ES 1 ED’ E 


The Bindings are Triumphs of the Bookmakers’ Art. 
CONSIDER the NEW INTERNATIONAL when selecting your CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


It is unquestionably the choicest holiday offering of the season. 
Invaluable for the home, school, and office. 


GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, Authority, Utility. 
Ask your bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses 


under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 


com | || Che University of Chicago Press 
or ole, and Special printing facilities for academic work, 


The Home Con. free. including theses and reports of educational 
rd Dept. 250. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 12 bodies and learned societies. 


Educational and scientific works printed in 


English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
W:. OFFER Many Standard Reference Hebrew, and other languages. 

We guarantee all books to Give Satisfaction. She University of Chicago Press 
——————Send for Our CHICAGO 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


Springfield Massachusetts 12 = 


CHILDREN we ATTENTION 


TO LESSONS Our Catalogue of 


School Lanterns 
ILLUSTRATED "™ it and Slides will sug- 
than to mental ‘pic- 
tures from oral It is FREE 
lessons for the asking. 


This Special School Lantern $45.00 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 


ROOM 400, 35 RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, WALINOES 
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Sctentific Lexicography. Key to Literature of Seven Centuries. General | 
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Elementary Chemistry 


By HOLLIS GODFREY, Head of the Department of Science, Girls’ High School of 
Practical Arts, Boston, Mass. 47° pages. $1.10; with Manual, $1.25 


THOROUGHLY Oractical treatment of the subject in which the vital relation of science to 
every-day life is emphasized. The subject is handled throughout in a way intensely inderesting 
to pupils while the book is é//«strafed upon an entirely new plan. 


Latin Prose Exercises | 
For Second Year Work. By reese McJIMSEY TYNG, A.M., Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. 144 pages. $0.60 


A PRACTICAL book showing much aki’ in method, It includes all constructions .neces- 
sary for translating Caesar, and aims to help students to understand what each construction 
really means. Indirect discourse is introduced early with constant opportunity to apply principles. 
Constant review is furnished, as no construction is dropped for more than four successivé lessons. 


Ritchie’s First Steps in Latin 
Edited by FREDERICK C. STAPLES, A.B., Instructor in Latin, The Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass. 114 pages. $0.60 


NEW edition, adapted to American schools. With its sequel, “Second Steps in Latin”, also 
edited by Mr. Staples and soon to appear, and Kirtland’s edition of Mr. Ritchie’s “Fabulae 
. Faciles,” a thorough and amply sufficient preparation. for the reading of Caesar or other second 
year work is provided. 


Composition and Rhetoric 


By CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, Head of the English Department, Newton, 
_(Mass.) High School, and WILL DAVID HOWE, Head of the English Department, 
‘Indiana University. 517 pages. Illustrated. $1.20 


id covers a Four Years’ course in English. It contains an unusually large number of Practical 
Exercises. Oral Composition is treated with fullness. The subject of Zheme Correction is fully 
and carefully considered. Many /i/ustrations of special interest have been inserted. - 


Writing and Speaking 
A Textbook of Rhetoric and Composition. By CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, 
Ph.D,, Professor of Rhetoric in Yale University. 45° pages. $1.20 


fF xc study of composition is presented here entirely afresh, as deriving its value and its method 
from constant and consecutive relation to all other studies. 
The book is at all points practical, made not to be recited upon, but to be worked with. 


Constructive Exercises in English 


By MAUDE M. FRANK, A.B., Instructor in English, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City. 164 pages. $0.50 


A BOOK of exercises to supplement any rhetoric, suitable for second and third year high school 
work. Originality in the selection and treatment of the material. 


Longmans’ English Classics 
Scholarship. Helpful Notes. Large Type. Strong Binding. 


AX volumes in this series which are prescribed for college entrance requirements have been 
reduced in price to a uniform rate of twenty-five cents a copy. Mew volumes in preparation. 


A list of the Series sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 


Chicago Agency, 84 Wabash Avenue ® 91-93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL HERBART SOCIETY (now THE NaTIONAL Society 
FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION): 


First Yearbook, ee -Sonting Problems, C. De Garmo; Concentration, F. McMurry; 
The Culture Epochs, C. C. Van Liew; Course of Study in Primary Grades, Mrs. Lida 
B. McMurry. Second Edition (Revised 1907). et, 75 cents; postpaid . ‘ 

First Supp. to First Yearbook.—Discussion of the above topics. Vet, 25 cents; postpaid — 

Second Supp. to First Yearbook.—lInterest as Related to Will, John Dewey. Revised 
and republished by the Society. Met, 25 cents; postpaid . 

Second Yearbook, 1896.—lIsolation and Unification, E. E. White and C. A. McMurry; 

The Culture Epochs, H. T. Lukens, Seeley, Felmley, Hinsdale, and others; Literature 
in the High School, J. R. Colby. Met, 75 cents; postpaid 

Sepp: to Second Yearbook.—Training for Citizenship, J. W. Jenks. Net, 2 5 cents; postpaid 

Third Yearbook, 1897.—Moral Education, John Dewey, C. De Garmo, W. T. Harris, 
and J. Adams; Training for Citizenship, E. J. James, C.C. Van Liew, J. W. gine 
F. H. Dixon,C. A. McMurry, and others. Met, 75 cents; postpaid 

NOTE,.—Ethical Principles Underlying Education, John Dewey. Reprinted from Third Yearbook. ‘Net, 25 

cents ; postpaid, 27 cents, 

Supp. to Third Yearbook.—Observation and Apperception, A. Tompkins; The Application 
of the Principles of Herbart to Secondary Schools, O. Frick and Dr. Friedel. et, 25 
cents; postpaid . 

Fourth Yearbook, 1898. —Knowledge and Will, J. Seth; "The Social Function of United States 
History, J. B. McMaster, M. G. Brumbaugh, and F, Blair; The Social Function of 
Geography, S. Trotter and W. M. Davis; The Discussions at Chattanooga, February, 

1898. Net, 75 cents; postpaid . 

Supp. to Fourth Yearbook.—A Course of Study in Geography for the Common School, 
C. A. McMurry. Jet, 25 cents; postpaid 

Fifth Yearbook, 1899.—Significance of the Frontier in ‘American History, F. J. Turner, with 
Discussion; Medizval and Modern History in the High School, J. H. Robinson, with 
Discussion; The Social End of Education, I. W. Howerth, with Discussion. Ve, 

75 cents; postpaid F -79 

Supp. to Fifth Yearbook. —Commercial Education, C. A. Herrick. Net, 50 cents; postpaid +54 

Price for set of five Yearbooks and six Supplements, 1 1040 PP», 8vo, cloth, met, $5; postpaid 5.32 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 
EDUCATION (formerly THE NATIONAL HERBART SOCIETY): 


First Yearbook, 1902, Part I.—Some Principles in the Teaching of ays Lucy M 
Salmon. JVe/, 50 cents; postpaid ° +54 

First Yearbook, 1902, Part II.—The Progress of Geography i in the Schools, W. M. Davis. 
Net, 50 cents; postpaid 53 

Second Yearbook, 1903, Part I. —The Course of Study i in History in the Common School. 
Papers by Rice, McMurry, Lawrence, and Page. Vet, 50 cents; postpaid . 

Second Yearbook, 1903, Part II.—Relation of Theory to Practice in Teaching. By Felmley 
and Seeley. Net, 50 cents; postpaid 

Third Yearbook, 1904, Part I.—The Relation of ‘Theory to Practice in the Education of 
Teachers. By John Dewey, Sarah C. Brooks, F. M. McMurry, e¢. a/. Met, 50c. pp. 

Third Yearbook, 1904, Part II.—Nature Study. By W.S. Jackman. Wet, 75 cents; postpaid 

Fourth Yearbook, 1903, Part I.—The Education and Training of Secondary Teachers. 
By E. C. Elliott, E. G. Dexter, M. J. Holmes, e¢ a/. Net, 75 cents; postpaid . 

Fourth Yearbook, 1905, ‘Part II.—The Place of Vocational Subjects in the High- -School 
Curriculum. By J.S. Brown, G. B. Morrison, and Ellen H. Richards. ig 50 
cents; postpaid . 

Fifth Yearbook, 1906, Part I. —On the Teaching of English. By G. P. Brown. Net, 
60 cents; postpaid 

Fifth Yearbook, 1906, Part II. —The Certification of Teachers. By E. P. ‘Cubbertey. 
Net, 60 cents; postpaid 

Price for Yearbooks I[ to V inclusive, 8vo, cloth, nel, $5. ‘00; postpaid 4 

Sixth Yearbook, 1907, Part I.—Vocational Studies for College Entrance. ByC. ‘A. Herrick, 
H. W. Holmes, T. De Laguna, V. Prettyman, and W. J. S. Bryan. Vet, 60c. pp. 

Sixth Yearbook, 1907, Part II.—The Kindergarten and Its Relation to Elementary Educa- 
tion. By "Ada Van Stone Harris, Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Maria Kraus-Boelté, Patty 
S. Hill, Harriette Melissa Mills, and Nina C. Vandewalker. Vet, 60 cents; postpaid 

Seventh Yearbook, 1908, Part I.— The Relation of Superintendents and Principals to 
the Training ’and Professional Improvement of Their Teachers. By Charles D. Lowry. 
Net, 75 cents; postpaid 

Seventh Yearbook, 1908, Part II. —The Co-ordination of .the Kindergarten and the 
Elementary School. By B. J. Gregory, Jennie B. Merrill, Bertha en Margaret 
Giddings. et, cents; postpaid . 

Eighth Yearbook, 1909, Parts I and II. —Education with Reference to Sex. By ‘Charles R. 
Henderson. Part I, met 756 Part II, met 75e both parts, 


SEND ALL ORDERS To 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago or New York 
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HE Atlantic Monthly is the one American 

magazine which has continued to print month 

after month the best obtainable discussion of serious 
questions. 


The importance of the subject, not its “popular 
appeal,” decides its appearance in the pages of the 
Atlantic. 


We often hear it said that some article “would 
never have been printed in any magazine except the 
Atlantic.” 


This editorial policy won readers fifty years ago, 
and is winning and holding them today. 


The Atlantic for 1910 will be particularly rich in 
serious discussion of really important questions. It 
has already announced a series of papers on “The 
Decline of Public Confidence in the Newspaper Press.” 


It has undertaken, and is now carrying on, an illumi- 


nating discussion of the question of an “American 
Merchant Marine.” It is-formulating a series of 
thoughtful papers on questions of school, college, and 
university life and discipline. It is about to throw 
new light on the uncertain history of the Recon- 
struction Period by the continued publication of the 
Diary of Gideon Welles, and in its pages Professor 
Paul S. Reinsch of the University of Wisconsin will 
print his brilliant series on “Intellectual Currents in 
the Far East.” 


Can any one identified with academic life or en- 
gaged in intellectual work afford to be without the 
Atlg@ic? 

35 CENTS A COPY $4.00 A YEAR 
Tue Montuty Company, Boston, Mass. 
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The Clark Teachers’ Agency 


Has among its clients the VERY FIRST educational institutions. eed vacancies at salaries up to $3,000 in Coll 
and Public and PrivateSchools. 21st Year. B.F.Ciark, Prop. Chicago, teinway Hall. Spokane, Wash., 225 Peyton Bik. 


Provides schools of all grades with 


Albany Teachers’ Agency competent teachers. Assists teach- 


ors END FOR CIRCULARS. HARLAN P. FRENCH, “si Bany,n. v. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


In correspondence with 8000 Schools and Colleges. Over 7000 teachers located. The 
best schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective, and helpful. Call or address 
the Chicago Manager. 


AMERICAN and ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY Colm, Sots, Fane 
FOREIG Governesses, for every department of instruction ; good to parents. 


Call on or address IRS, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. _,, 


Competent teachers in demand fi 
James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 
A Successful School and College Bureau WRITE 
9 JacKson Boulevard Chicago 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGEN NCY 


OVER 27,000 POSITIONS FILLED 
Chicago Office; 838 Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan Avenue 
MANAGERS: Herbert F. Fisk, Ernest E. Olp, George T. Palmer, Marion Holmes, Kate J. Hewitt 
OTHER OFFICES 


2 A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 414 Gentury Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 202 Swetland Building, Portland, Ore. 
Ave., New York City, N. 405 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 238 Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MANUAL AND MEMBERSHIP FORM SENT ON APPLICATION 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency vorx 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 2 


31 Union Sq., New York 


Kelloge’s Agency 22522: 


efficient service. Write or telegrap! 


oo University of Wisconsin, Pratt Institute, and Cleveland Hi hools have secured ten 
be) PEC IAL specialists from us. There is a reason, Our efforts are limited an neat 
Commercial, Manual Training, Domestic Economy, Art, Music, Agriculture, gineering, 

T E A C H E RS Physical Training, and Athletics. Let us help you. 
The Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 


1 kL in 2. i in- 
An Agency §. fluence. it “merely | of va- 
cancies, and tells that ®scmettize. but if it is asked to 
pad about bm teacher, and recom- 


C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. Sus Recommends 


If you do not receive our advertising matter 
regularly, ask to be put on our mailing list. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications of 
The University of Chicago Press 


The American Newspaper. By James Edward Rogers. 
228 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Histories of journalism are few, and most of those that we 
have are out of date, for the modern newspaper changes rapidly. 
The newspaper of today is vastly different from that published 
twenty years ago. ‘There are a few books dealing with the history 
of journalism in the different countries of Europe, but these 
were written some twenty or thirty years ago and in no way 
foreshadow the modern growth of the press. The Story of the 
modern American newspaper is yet to be told; practically 
nothing has been written of the recent wonderful development 
of the modern press, especially along financial and mechanical 
lines. This is the field of Mr. Rogers’ original and illuminating 
book. 

Philadelphia Ledger. While the work in its conclusions is a cold, dispassionate 
survey of the subject, it contains chapters that are aglow with the romance 
of journalism. 


San Francisco Chronicle. A good book. Its first sentence rivets the inter- 
est, which never slackens until the last page is turned. 


A Modern City: Providence, Rhode Island, and Its Activities. 
Edited by William Kirk, Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in Brown University. 


Illustrated, 374 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70 


A Modern City is a large and handsome volume describing 
Providence from various points of view. Each chapter is the 
work of an expert who is also a citizen of the place. For the 
sociological study which has received so strong an impetus in our 
day, nothing more apt can be imagined than this thoughtful, 
illuminating book. And for those who are not sociologists, but 
who take an intelligent interest in the welfare of our cities, the 
volume will have a value and a charm quite unique. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Industrial Insurance in the United States. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson, Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


448 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19 


This is the first authoritative treatment of a much-discussed 
question. The introduction contains a summary of the European 
laws on workingmen’s insurance; the text describes the various 
forms of social insurance known in the United States and Canada. 
Illustrations of the movement are given in chapters on municipal 
pension plans for policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the 
military pensions of the federal government and southern states. 
The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by firms and 
corporations, text of bills, and laws on the subject. 


Chicago Tribune. Industrial Insurance comes at a most opportune time. 
World To-Day. No man in our country is doing more for the scientific pres- 
entation of social service than Professor Henderson. 


Standard. No one who desires to be informed on this subject, which bids 
fair to become a burning political issue, can afford to be without this 
valuable work. 


The Armenian Awakening. By Leon Arpee. 


240 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid, $1.36 


Beginning with the “Dark Ages” of Armenian history, the 
author traces the religious attitude and the struggles of this people 
from the time of the introduction of Christianity into their midst 
by Gregory the Illuminator. As he tells us, tradition represents 
the apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew as having labored among 
them; so that while the Greek church prides itself on its orthodoxy, 
and the Roman church on its catholicity, the Armenian church 
prides itself on its apostolicity. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to all who are familiar 
with the Armenian struggle for religious freedom, that political 
forces have been a strong factor in the persecution to which this 
people has been periodically subjected. All the sidelights which 
the condition of European politics could throw on the situation 
have been employed by the author, and his sympathetic treatment 
leaves the reader with a clear understanding of the various motives 
for the frequent outbreaks against the Armenians, which have 
aroused the Christian world. 
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The Wars of Religion in France, 1559-1576: The Huguenots, 
Catherine de Medici, and Philip the Second. By James 
Westjall Thompson, Associate Professor of European History 
in the University of Chicago. 


Illustrated, 666 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.50, postpaid $4.84 


Our interpretation of the sixteenth century has been pro- 
foundly changed by the recent progress in economic history, 
and Professor Thompson is the first to apply its results to this 
period in France. In the matter of industrial history, the influ- 
ence of the failure of crops, and the disintegration of society as 
the result of war and plague, the book makes decidedly new 
contributions to the history of the Huguenot movement. 


World To-Day. The Wars of Religion in France is an elaborate work, but it 
is farthest possible from the mere perfunctory gathering together of 
sources. Professor Thompson writes in an easy style, and his story 
of the events leading up to Saint Bartholomew’s Day from the early days 
of the Huguenot revolt, is well balanced and essentially readable. 


Baltimore News. Learned and interesting. 


Biblical Ideas of Atonement: Their History and Significance. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton, John Merlin Powis Smith, and Gerald 
Birney Smith. 


338 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.11 


This book sets forth the content of the biblical teachings upon 
the subject of Atonement, and suggests the point of view from 
which these conceptions may profitably be studied at the present 
day. ‘The attitude assumed toward the records throughout is 
that of historical interpretation rather than of theological systema- 
tization. Consequently the effort is to discover precisely what 
ideas of atonement are reflected by the biblical laws, institutions, 
and utterances. 

The authors employ the historical method throughout. To 
trace the history of an idea is to discover the forces that have 
co-operated to produce it and to transform it from age to age. 
The history of the idea is thus its best explanation. Yet as many 
readers will desire some indication of the value of those teachings 
for the present day, the closing section of the book (chaps. xii, 
xili) is devoted to this aspect of the matter. 
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Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. Gurney Masterman. 


Profusely illustrated, 170 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 


Besides the Memoir of the Survey under the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and the relevant chapters in works dealing with the 
whole country, several learned monographs have been written in 
English and German upon the geography, the history, the archae- 
ology, and the present dialect of Galilee. Among these Dr. 
Masterman’s book will take a place of its own. It furnishes 
fresh and notable contributions to our knowledge of this famous 
region. It is richly stored with facts; it is lucidly written; and 
cannot fail to prove alike valuable to the expert and interesting to 
the ordinary reader. Dr. Masterman has labored for sixteen or 
seventeen years in the East and studied the land and the people 
minutely. His numerous papers in journals devoted to the his- 
tory or the geography of the Holy Land prove his acquaintance 
with the literature, ancient and modern, and have been largely 
used by experts. Very few know the recent history of the land 
or the life of the people like himself. 


Researches in Biblical Archaeology, Volume II: The Historic 
Exodus. By Olaf A. Toffteen, Professor of Semitic Languages 
and Old Testament Literature in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. Published by the University of Chicago Press for the 
Oriental Society of that institution. 


360 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.72 


This volume deals with the historicity of the biblical story of 
the Exodus. In order to set this forth, the author enters into a 
serious examination of the evolutionary hypothesis of modern 
higher criticism, and then appeals to the monuments, in the light 
of which the Exodus is studied. 

New viewpoints and interpretations, ingenious suggestions, 
and a fascinating reconstruction of the history of the time appear 
on almost every page. 

As the book is written in popular style, easy to grasp at every 
point, even by the layman who may not be versed in technicalities 
of this kind, it is eminently adapted alike for the religious reader 
and the student of history. 
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Christ and the Eastern Soul: The Witness of the Oriental Con- 
sciousness to Jesus Christ. Lectures Delivered on the Barrows 
Foundation in India, Ceylon, and Japan. By the late Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. 


250 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.37 


The task undertaken is to show the best elements in oriental 
religion, and to point out in just what way they may contribute to 
Christianity. Analyzing the oriental consciousness, Dr. Hall 
finds four great elements of strength, which he defines as the 
Contemplative Life, the Presence of the Unseen, Aspiration toward 
Ultimate Being, and Reverence for Sanctions of the Past. He 
shows wherein Christianity may become more vital through the 
introduction of certain mystic strains, and oriental mysticism 
more virile by knowledge of the personal God of the Western 
World. 


Christian Evangelist. One knows not which to admire most, the author’s 
literary skill, his power of drawing delicate distinctions, his masterly 
grasp of the history of Christian thought, or his profound faith and 
reverent spirit. 


Westminster. His vision ought to make every humblest helper in the foreign 
missionary cause to lift up his heart and sing for joy. 


The Religious Attitude and Lije in Islam: The Haskell Lectures 
on Comparative Religion Delivered before the University of 
Chicago in 1906. By Duncan Black MacDonald, Professor 
of Semitic Languages in Hartjord Theological Seminary. 


330 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88 


It is universally conceded that the formal theology of a people 
is not a safe index to its real religious life. The theology of Islam 
is treated in a host of volumes, but, singularly enough, no other 
author of the present generation has even attempted to depict for 
occidentals the Moslem religion as a fact in the daily conscious- 
ness of its followers. 


The Nation. We are indebted to Professor MacDonald for a valuable exposi- 
tion of one phase of Moslem thought. 

Hartford Times. Singularly lucid and entertaining. 
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The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle jor Existence. By 
George Burman Foster, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in the University of Chicago. 

316 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Tracing the development of religion through its successive 
stages, and expounding the various theories as to its origin—in 
ancestor worship, in general revelation, or in special revelation— 
our author points out the ultimate facts beneath the changing 
forms. “In a world strewn with dead gods, the question is 
whether modern humanity has, like the ancient, that religious 
need and capacity from which the bright consummate flower 
of the divine can grow.” The author declares that dogmatic and 
scientific proof of deity have failed, and accordingly seeks to lead 
us back to knowledge which is purely experiential, and therefore, 
most valid. 


New York Evening Post. Demanding that the religious situation be faced 
with pitiless veracity, he has lived up to his own command, if candor and 
the free use of modern knowledge measure intellectual honesty at all. 


John Vance Cheney in the “San Francisco Examiner.” Our author is the 
champion of the religion-to-be. This is his offense; this and no more. 


The Teaching of Jesus about the Future According to the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Henry Burton Sharman, Instructor in New 
Testament History and Interpretation in the University of 
Chicago. 

398 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3. 26 
The contemporaries of Jesus had a very definite body of ideas 
about the future. Did Jesus share these ideas, or did he dis- 
regard the prevalent notions and elaborate a new set of concep- 
tions? Did he consider the Kingdom as something imminent, or 
as something with a distant future, when he himself was to appear 

as Judge? Did he assume that man is immortal, and are the vivid 

sketches of eternal torment from his mouth? These are questions 

upon which the author believes decision is not impossible. 


Congregationalist. A thorough and scholarly analysis of the Synoptic Gospels, 
which presents some important conclusions. 


Interior. His book contains elements of excellence which will place it among 
the indispensable works for future study on the subject. 
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The Child and His Religion. By George E. Dawson, of the 
Hartjord School of Religious Pedagogy. 


130 pages, 16mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


The aim of the book is to suggest the principal elements in 
the child’s religious nature and training. ‘The first chapter treats 
of interest as the fundamental dynamic factor in life and growth. 
The second chapter considers the child’s natural religious reac- 
tions to its environing world as modes of such interest. The 
third chapter gives the results of an inductive study of children’s 
interest in the Bible. And the fourth chapter applies the prin- 
ciples thus brought to light to the general problem of religious 
education. 

The book is not a systematic treatise on the psychology of the 
child nor on religious education. It is believed, however, that 
it presents many essential principles that have not elsewhere 
been so fully worked out. Its subject-matter is the outgrowth of 
many years’ investigation of the religious life of the child. 


The Psychology of Prayer. By Anna Louise Strong. 


120 pages, 16mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


Does prayer justify itself? Who has not pondered this 
question? In her monograph Miss Strong makes an exhaustive 
examination of the psychological processes involved in prayer. 
To answer the question propounded above in terms of her own 
conclusions is no part of her design: instead she presents an 
analysis of the operations of the human consciousness from which 
we may draw our own conclusions. For instance, the confidence 
engendered by a prayer for health itself leads to health; in like 
manner, prayer as a form of suggestion assists in the shaking-off 
of disease; but she does not attempt to say whether in other 
ways prayer may be efficacious. 


Review and Expositor. Miss Strong has given us in her monograph a fine 
example in applying to the more complex and more vitally important 
fields of life the scientific spirit and method. 


Cumberland Presbyterian. It would be difficult to speak too highly of this 
comparatively brief study in a fascinating field. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A series of graded textbooks for religious education in the 
Sunday school, the day school, the home, and organized classes. 


KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. Ferris. 
Teacher’s manual, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.40. Permanent equipment 
for each pupil, $1.00 net; postage extra. Temporary material (renewed 
each year) for each pupil, 35 cents net; postage extra. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES 


Child Religion in Song and Story. (The Child in His World.) By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, $1.25 net; post- 
paid $1.39. Sunday Story Reminders, pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net; 
postpaid 45 cents. 

Child Religion in Song and Story. (Walks with Jesus in His Home Country.) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.40. Pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net; postpaid 
45 cents. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. Cham- 
berlin. Teacher's manual, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. The Books of the 
Bible, pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net; postpaid 30 cents. Smaller notebook, 
ro cents net; postpaid 12 cents. 


The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher's manual, 75 cents net; 
postpaid 83 cents. Pupil’s notebook, 50 cents net; postpaid 58 cents. 


Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. (In preparation.) 
Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.13. Teacher's manual (in preparation). 


SECONDARY SERIES 


The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.12. 


Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s text- 
book, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.13. 


The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.12. Pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net; postage extra. 


Old Testament History and Prophecy. By Clifton D. Gray. (In preparation.) 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 
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ADULT SERIES 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.14. 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.10. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.12. 

Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F.Waring. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton, $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.07. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

Social Duties. By Charles Richmond Henderson. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 

Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. $1.25 net; 
postpaid $1.37. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
OUTLINE STUDIES 


The Life of the Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Founding of the Christian Church. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Universal Element in the Psalter. By John M. P. Smith and Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. 50 cents net; postpaid 53 cents. 

The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By William R. Harper. 
25 cents net; postpaid 27 cents. 

The Four Letters of Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 25 cents net; postpaid 27 
cents. 

The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. 50 cents net; postpaid 54 cents. 
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English Poems. Selected and Edited with Illustrative and 
Explanatory Notes and Bibliographies. By Walter C. Bron- 
son, Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 


_ THE ELIZABETHAN AGE AND THE PURITAN PERIOD 


So favorable has been the reception accorded The Nineteenth 
Century and The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century that the 
present volume needs little introduction. It follows the same gen- 
eral plan as its predecessors, with the added advantage of an es- 
pecially fascinating field—the most spontaneous and exuberant 
period of English poetry. 


ENGLISH POEMS 
Old and Middle English, Early Drama, and Ballads. 
In Press 


The Elizabethan Age and the Caroline Period. 
550 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century. 
552 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
schoo edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Nineteenth Century. 
635 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.68 
school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Syntax of High School Latin: Statistics and Selected Examples 
Arranged under Grammatical Headings and in Order of 
Occurrence by Fijty Collaborators. Edited by Lee Byrne, 
Central High School, St. Louis. 


56 pages, 8vo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


The needed basis for the linguistic part of secondary Latin 
instruction, furnished, on the side of vocabulary, by Professor 
Lodge in his Vocabulary of High School Latin in 1907, is 
here supplied for syntax. The book gives statistics for the use 
of constructions in each author and, on the basis of these statistics 
suggests the natural assignment of syntax material to the various 
years of high-school work, as well as a general standard for the 
selection of the valuable and the elimination of the unimportant 
American Educational Review. This volume supplies the need of a reliable 


basis for instruction in Latin in the secondary schools, and enables the 
teacher to eliminate much of the heretofore wasted effort. 
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or Post-card Projector, in its various forms, is 
doubtless the most universally useful projection 
instrument ever invented. With it a collection of 
post-cards or engravings becomes a source of 
endless amusement and instruction. Withit also 
natural specimens such as 


Flowers, Leaves, Minerals, 
Butterflies, etc., 
are shown in All the Colors of Nature 


We manufacture our Projectors to show 
Opaque Pictures and Objects 
Lantern and Microscopic Slides 


We offer thirty different styles covering every pos- 
sible requirement and ranging in price from 


$4.50 to $200.00 


We also make Magic Lanterns, Cinematographs, and 
have 40,000 Lantern Slides for sale or rent. Lists free. 


Manufacturers and Patentees 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
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NOW PUBLISHED 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


By HENRY CREW, Professor of Physics in Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and FRANKLIN T. JONES, of University 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


New and revised edition. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, $1.10 


@ If you are not satisfied with your present text, let us give you an 
opportunity to acquaint yourself with this one. 

@ It is neither difficult, complex nor technical. It is so arranged 
that all of the properly advance work of a year may be covered in 
about 25 or 30 weeks, leaving 8 or 10 weeks for review. 


The Macmillan Company 
378 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


HOMERIC VOCABULARIES 


By EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
And WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Among Greek students the need of adequate helps for the acquisition of 
a vocabulary has long been felt. The old way—of consulting the dictionary 
for each new or forgotten word, looking it up again and again until at last it 
“sticks”—is both wasteful and ineffectual. Especially is this true of Homer, 
whose large and varied vocabulary has ever been a source of difficulty to the student. 

To aid in overcoming this obstacle by presenting a systematically arranged 
list of Homeric words, with their English translations, to be learned by the 
student in regular order, a few each day, and constantly reviewed until they 
have become firmly fixed in memory, is the aim of the present work, In this 
way it is believed that the student will gradually be emancipated from his 
dependence upon the lexicon, while his knowledge of Greek words will gain 
both in precision and in permanence, In a short time he will find himself 
possessed of a vocabulary which will greatly facilitate the work of translation, © 
and make the reading of the //iad and Odyssey a pleasant and natural exercise— 
a source not simply of discipline, but of enjoyment and culture as well. 


68 pages; small 8vo, paper, net, $0.50; postpaid, $0.53 
Address Dept. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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“tourney BOOKS OF REAL VALUE 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN 


A STUDY IN UNRECOGNIZED HUMAN FACULTY 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE 
This is the greatest work of Sir Oliver Lodge’s career. It is a sound, serious consideration of 
the whole subject of Psychical Research to date, setting forth with great particularity what the 
author conceives that science has and has not accomplished. This book has been awaited for sev- 
eral years. 8vo. $2.00 net. By mail, $2.20 


The Christian Relig- The Fourth Gospel 


Ready Immediately 


LIFE AND ART OF 

ower esearc. 

By ——« WorcEsTER, RICHARD MANSFIELD By B. W. Bacon, D.D., LL.D. 
D., D.D. Vale University 


and SamuveL McComs, D.D. By WILLIAM WINTER 

This book has a wider reference 
than the Emmanuel Movement 
merely. It makes clear in a way 
never done before how Christianity 
has in many instances a thera- 
peutic power. It is an important 
contribution to a very modern 
question. 


12mo. 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


This book will exert a profound 
influence upon the solution of a 
problem of admittedly supreme 
importance in the field of New 
Testament criticism and interpre- 
tation. » Professor Bacon throws 
a vivid light on many dark places. - 

¢ work will make a strong im- 


A veritable picture at full length, paint- 
ed, like the portrait of Cromwell, *‘wart 
and all.”” The author’s greatest qualifica- 
tion is his intimate precise knowledge of 
his subject’s character, his insight into his 
nature, his comprehension of his genius. 


Beautifully and Fully Illustrated 
Large 8vo. $5.00 net. By mail, $5.35 


8vo. 
$4.00 net. By mail, $4.25 


BOOKS OF UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE 

The Life of Mirabeau ~ Parenthood and Race Culture 
By S. G. Tallentyre. A masterly portrait by the author By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S. First attempt to 
of “The Life of Voltaire.’’ 8vo, $3.00 net. By mail, survey and define the field of Eugenics. $2.50 net. 
$3.25. By mail, $2.75. 

Conquest of the Great Northwest Marriage as a Trade 
a a Laut. Third edition, 2 vols., $5.00 net. By Cicely Hamilton, r2mo, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35. 

'y mail, $5.40. , Sei j tali 

America and the Far Eastern Question Oli 
By Thomas F, Millard. Third edition already. 36 By tor, 
iMfustrations and maps. 8vo, $4.00 net. By mail, 
$4.40. Religion and Medicine 

Old Friends (Literary Recollections) Worcester, McComb and Coriat. Tenth printing. 
By William Winter, Uniform with “Other Days.” 
Second printing. 8vo, $3.00 net. The Living Word 

Other Days (Stage Recollections) By Elwood Worcester, D.D. Third printing. 12mo, 
By Willies Wises. with “Old Friends.” 

ird printing. 8vo, $3.00 net. Psychotherapy 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln By Prof Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard University, 

By Ida M. Tarbell. 2 vols., large 8vo, $5.00. Fourth printing. 8vo, $2.00 net. By mail. $2.20. 


Social Service and 
Art of Healing 


By Ricuarp C. Casor, M.D. 
Harvard University 


A book which stands in the 
very van of one of the most pro- 
gressive movements of the day, 
by a man who, more than any 
other, has harnessed medicine and 
social service. 


$1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 


KENTUCKY IN THE 
NATION’S HISTORY 


By Rosert McNutt McELRoy 
Princeton University 

A work of notable importance, con- 

structed after a new method, opening up 

large new fields, Contains a great deal of 
material never before published. 
Maps and Portraits 

8vo. $5.00 net. By mail, $5.40 


By Frepverick R, Burton 


The first general survey of the 
whole subject. A book of high 
scientific value, carefully studied 
from years of practical investiga- 
tion, Art values of Indian days 
carefully considered. Large 8vo. 
With 28 Ojibway songs, words and 
music. 


$5.00 net. By mail, $5.24 


MOFFAT, YARD & CO., NEW YORK 
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"Read Our Advertising" 


IS publication is issued to further the promul- 
gation of the results of advanced. study in the 
science covered by it. 

You, as one of the supporters of this object, 

are necessarily interested in its legitimate success. 
The greater its success, the more influential and 
helpful it can become. This success cannot come 
out of the air. It must be brought about on a 
a purely business basis. | 
To promote a high-class journal such as this 
costs heavily. To enable us to give you a publica- 
tion which comes up to the standard we have set, 
it is necessary for us to derive an income from the 
same source from which other publications of 
greater and more general circulation do — from 
advertising. 
S| The readers of this journal are of the substan- 
, tial class of American citizens who know the best 
| and enjoy the best. They are constantly the pur- 
| chasers of articles such as are offered in our adver- 
= We do not accept any advertising that we do 
ia not believe to be thoroughly reliable. Therefore, 
our subscribers can.do themselves a benefit, and at 
the same time give us substantial assistance, by 
reading and answering the advertisements and pat- 
ronizing the advertisers whose announcements 
appear in these pages. 
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GET INTO THE LAND OWNING CLASS 


When you can do it 
WITHOUT ONE CENT OF COST 
We offer you a BUILDING LOT 25x100 feet Absolutely Free with 


every set-of the 


“MAKERS OF HISTORY” 


The most brilliant and fascinating history ever written, of which over One Million copies have been sold 
Books—the Foundation of all Knowledge Land—the Foundation of all Wealth 


SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION $1.00 SECURES THE SET 
THE MOST STUPENDOUS FREE TRIAL OFFER EVER KNOWN IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


The MAKERS OF HISTORY has long been recognized as the most famous and interest- 
ing historical work in the world. 


IT HAS REDEEMED HISTORY FROM THE CHARGE OF DRYNESS and has made 
it as absorbing and thrilling as the pages of romance. Proceeding on the theory of Carlisle that 
“the history of the world is the history of its great men,” the authors—J. and J. S. C. Abbott—have 
selected the leading characters of every great period of time from the beginning to the present. 
Around these masterful figures have been grouped the tremendous events that have shaken the 
world and determined its destiny. We hear the trampling hosts of Caesar and Napoleon; we catch 
the glint of Grecian spear and Roman sword; we hang breathless upon the tragic life stories of 
Marie Antoinette and Mary, Queen of Scots; we see the pageantry of court and camp from the 
silken sails of Cleopatra’s barge to the splendor of the “Field of the Cloth of Gold.” Kings and 
queens, soldiers and statesmen, seers and sages, heroes and martyrs, come before us in their “crowded 
hour of glorious life.” It is a magnificent panorama of human love and hate and passion and 
achievement, The pages are instinct with life—throbbing, fierce, tumultuous life. The human 
interest is so intense, the reader is carried so swiftly from one striking event to another, that one is 
held under the spell of its masterly description from the first page to the last. To every member of 
the household the work has its own peculiar attraction; and its enormous sale of over one million 
volumes is the solid recognition of its unequalled merits in the field of historical literature. 

THE MECHANICAL MAKEUP ofthis famous work is worthy of itsreputation. The 
volumes are printed in large new type that makes them a delight to the eyes as well as to 
the mind. There aré over 75 illustrations by the world’s foremost artists, taken from 
famous historical paintings. The 20 volumes embracing over 5,250 pages, are beauti- 
fully bound in Japan Vellum, with genuine gold stamping on the back. The great- 
est care has been taken to make the edition one of genuine charm and distinction. 

CLEARANCE OFFER:—To clear our shelves for the incoming edition w e are 
offering the 112 sets we now have on hand at a marked reduction from the regular price. 
Instead of the — 's price of $40.00, we offer these while they last at $29.00 per set. 

Moreover, with each set, we will give absolutely free a valuable building lot 25xtoo 4 


located at Lincoln Park, near Port Jervis. New York. In all our experiencesa er 
lishers we have never made nor have we known to be made by anyone else ws ofter 


Please a me for examina- 
ti a complete set 


of such extraordinary value, but to take advantage of it you must write A of the MA Es OF HISTORY, 
ONCE, as the sets will be snapped up in a twinkling. Bu 20 volumes, in Japan Vellum 
SEND NO MONEY NOW:—Sign and mail to us the accompanying coupon of 


agree to pay upon the purchase price the sum 
of $1.00 in cash within 10 vas after receipt of 
goods and $2.00 a month thereafter for 14 months. 
If the books are not satisfactory I am to notify you 

Promptly and ho!d them subject to your 

agreed by you that u my acceptance of the 

.’ books and carrying out of eement as to pay- 
.:',, ment for the same, I shall Bo de ‘om you absolutly 

. free of cost a deed to a building lot a a 
. Park, adjoining the town of Port Jervis, York. 


and we will shi e ua onion set for 10 days’ free examination. You can 
return them A UR EXPENSE, if they fail to give you entire satisfac- 
tion. We pay all transportation charges. Should you decide to 
purchase, then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at 
the rate of  — oo per month, 

DO NOT TAY :— Enrich your library with this splendid set 
and at iets me time become the absolute owner of 2,500 square 
feet of the world livein. WRITE TODAY, Remember, 
no risk! No obligation! You purchase only if satisfied. 


THE BOOKLOVERS SOCIETY 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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THE LAW OF THE RANGE 


A REALISTIC STORY.OF WILD LIFE ON THE CATTLE RANGES 


By WAYNE One obtains a vivid impression of life and  Splendidly Bound and 
GROVES BARROWS character in the country where law is a mat- Hlustrated.__Cloth, $1.50 
ter of the readiest revolver, and the author 
has drawn on a good memory for faithful 
description of scenes and incidents.—San 
Francisco Examiner, 


The story leaves one with a clear under- 


| standing of the situation gained through | a td 
P lively interest in the men who act out the jf}: 
| rough and bloody drama. —Chicago Record- |i! THE RANGE 


H Herald. 


f There is a dry humor savored with the 
| alkali in the lynchings themselves and the 
trial of the bunch of cattlemen, the strat- 
agem of the sheriff and his assistant and 


"] | WAYNE GRovES BARROWS |} Similar scenes have a caustic mirth which "|| wayne GROVES BARROWS 
H eats like acid.—Chicago Tribune. i 


BE SURE AND READ 


“MY SOLDIER LADY” “the Lady of the Decoration” 


By ELLA HAMILTON DuRLEY. Has special appeal to all club women. Splendidly illustrated. $1.25. 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 


For the High-School Age 


"| Studies in the Gospel According to Mark, by Ernest D. Burton, is an attract- 
ive volume of 278 pages, intended as a textbook for Sunday-school classes 
of the high-school age. It is a book that will command the respect of the 
pupil from every point of view, and cannot fail to arouse his interest and 
hold it to the end. In the “Foreword to the Pupil” the author says: ‘This 
little book has been prepared and published with a twofold: purpose: first, to 
help you, through study of the Gospel of Mark, to acquire a knowledge of 
the life of Jesus and a sympathetic acquaintance with him; and, secondly, to 
help you to form the habit of coming to all the books of the Bible with the 
question: What does it mean?” 

{[ In these words Professor Burton expresses the underlying idea of the series 
to which the book belongs—TZhe Constructive Bible Studies. To help the 
pupil to grasp the vea/ meaning of the writer is the end for which all the 
books are planned. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 
278 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 
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